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FRONTISPIECE 

Medea persuades King Pelias and his daughters that she can 
restore his youth by magic arts : she proves her powers by 
restoring hfe to a ram. (Attic vase-pamtmg of the sixth century 
B.C., m the British Museum.) 


NOTE 

The numbering of the first nine books in this edition corre' 
sponds with the numbering m the complete wmrk. Books YII. , 
Yin , IX^ are given in full Book X in this volume comprises 
extiaets from Books 10, 11, 12 of the complete wmrk ; Books XI. 
and XII ^correspond to parts of Books 14 and 16 respectively, 
and Books XIII. and XIY. are parts of Book 17 m the original. 



INTEODUCTION 


I. THE POEM 

In modem times, when a man wishes to tell a story or paint a 
picture of ancient days, he tries to find out ^\hat the people of 
those days looked like, their clothes, their armour, their houses and 
temples, and to reproduce these details accurately m his story or 
picture. That is because in modem times, as a result of mcreasmg 
knowledge, the ‘ historic sense ’ has been developed ; enoimoiis 
pains are taken to distmguish the characteristics of different 
ages 

But this w^ay of looking at things is altogether modern. The 
great Italian painteis of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
when they painted the scenes of the New Testament, never thought 
of askmg what Palestme was like, or what garments people wore 
in the time of Christ. They painted the Apostles m the costumes 
of their ow time, with a background of Tuscan or XJinbiian hiUs. 
So too in England, when Chaucer told an old Greek srory, he 
unconsciously turned the Greek warriois into mediaeval knights 
with mediaeval castles, because these were the warriors familiar 
to him And you remember that in Shakespeare’s J uhns Caesa), 
the conspirators wear Elizabethan cloaks and Elizabethan clocks 
strike the hour. 

Now Wilham Morns hved m the nmeteenth century, wEen the 
more accurate study of ancient times w^as beginning, and you 
might expect him to observe the newer methods But he did 
not. The reasbn was this He was a great lover of Chaucer and 
of the Middle Ages, and he had soaked himself in them so com- 
pletely that, when he pictured to himself the scenes and incidents 
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of this old Greek story of Jason, he saw them all through the 
eyes, as it weie, of Chaucer and the men of the Middle Ages 
m England. 

It IS a curious kind of confusion, if we like to caR it so, but 
Morris’s absorption in the mediaeval world is so genuine that the 
result — a blendmg of three ages — the combmation of an ancient 
Greek story with mediaeval surroundmgs and with the modern 
love of Nature which Morris brought m from Ins own generation — 
IS a poem of great charm. We have no unpleasant feeling that the 
combmation is artificial Monis’s genius has transported us into 
an imagmative Avorld of his own creation, a land of dreams beside 
which the creations of our ovm fancy appear vague, dull and drab. 
The pictures he calls up for us stand out vivid and clear , they 
are full of wonderful colour and of imagmative detail accurately 
and lovingly drawn ; and the atmosphere that pervades them is 
as fresh as that of a June morning in the ‘ rose-hung lanes of 
woody Kent ’ of Chaucer’s day 

In the story itself will be found most of the familiar ingredients 
of Eomance. Its central motive, that of a Quest, is contained in 
all romances It is also not an uncommon resource to add further 
zest to the adventure by making the seekers ignorant of the exact 
conditions attaching to its accom|)lishment, and by adding a love 
interest and making the hero depend upon his lover’s aid to 
achieve success. Another common feature is the interposition of 
minor mci dents by the way to retard the action and whet the 
reader’s appetite for the final issue Witchcraft and divine 
interference are often introduced to add mystery and complica- 
tions The ’Wronged heir, the wicked uncle, the ill-used wife, the 
monster to be extermmated, the conquest of seemingly insuperable 
obstacles, the performance of superhuman tasks, the traveising 
of unlcnown and barbarous tracts — the story of Jason contams 
them all. 

In the art of telhng a story Morris was a deft master Even 
when duhaess and monotony would appear to be unavoidable, he 
keeps his readers enlivened with side incidents and bits of charac- 
terization and scenic description, in which he gives his inventive- 
ness full play. He carries us on from adventure to adventure 
with an ease and rapidity that surprise us. The quality of his 
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poetry, with its even flow of excellence, materially helps to produce 
this effect. 

Morris was a craftsman, and phed many crafts with skill and 
success. Poetry, too, he regarded as a craft — thus reverting to 
the origmal idea of the Greek woid poiesis He scoffed at xioetic 
inspiration, and spoke of making ’ poetry as he would of carvmg 
the back of a chair or of weavmg tapestry. Indeed, his narrative 
poetry has the same characteiistics as tapestry — each episode a 
panel dexterously woven with the clear high lights and deep 
shadows, the skilfully contrasted piimarj’ colours and exactitude 
of detail, of old Flemish tapestries or of the paintmgs of Moiris’s 
own inends the Pre-Ptaphaelite artists. The £?/e and Death oj 
J ason IS a rapid succession of enchanting pictures of which vivid 
impressions will remam long m the reader’s mmd. 


II LIFE AND WORK OF WILLIAM I^IORRIS 

William Morns was bom on the 24th of March, 1S34, at Wood- 
ford Hall on the northern outskiits of Eppmg Forest- In his early 
years here and at Marlborough College he learned to study and 
appreciate Nature, and to acquiie an intimacy vith her moods 
and changes that is reflected in all his works. In 1853 he went 
up to Exeter College, Oxford, where he began a life-lung friendship 
with Edward Burne-Jones Together they caught the spirit of 
mediaeval Romance m the pages of Maloiy and Spenser, and they 
were the central figures m a smofll cnele of friends vho met to read 
and discuss poetry They also published a monthly paper — the 
Oxford and Cambridge Magazine — in which j\Iorris’s early poetical 
efforts first appeared 

At the end of his University career. Morns became apprenticed 
to an architect m Oxford Meanwhile Burne-Jones had gone to 
London to study painting Both young men came under the 
influence of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood — a band of pamters, 
of whom Rossetti, JMiilais and Holman Hunt were the chief, who 
were in revolt against the conventional art -standards of the day 
In 1857 Morns threw up his architect’s work and devoted himself 
to painting. But if he was not destmed to practise as an architect, 
it was in desisrn, and not m pamtmg, that his natural bent lay. 
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In 1859 he married, and after marriage came the problem of 
obtaining a house and furnishing and decorating it To this we 
owe the begmnings of a project which was to engage the main 
course of Morns’s activities for the remamder of his life. The 
domestic architecture, furniture and upholstery of the time were 
ugly, pretentious and vulgar, and Morris found it impossible to 
obtain even a simple article — a chair or a table — that combined 
usefulness and durability with beauty of design Hence came 
the inauguration in 1801 of the firm of ‘ Morris, Marshall, Faulkner 
and Co., Fine Art Workmen in Painting, Carving, Furniture and 
the Metals.’ Many of his Oxford friends were associated in this 
enterprise, as well as E ossetti and Ford Madox Brown, but Morris 
was the moving spirit and the most mdefatigable worker among 
them all. Furniture, glass, embroidery and tiles were first pro- 
duced, but paper-hangings, chintzes, carpets, tapestries, dyemg 
and stained-glass weie taken m hand one after the other with 
striking success. Morris combmed skill m designing with a 
remarkable aptitude for handicraft of every kind As each new 
mdustry was undertaken, he quickly mastered its technicalities 
and made valuable contributions to its development, and at the 
same time helped to improve the public taste 

Seldom has genius been so versatile. He was a poet as well as 
a craftsman, and refused the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford 
and the Poet Lauieatesliip which was offered to him on Tennyson’s 
death But Poetry was only another craft to Morris His first 
volume of poems. The DefcTice of Giimeme^ was published in 1858, 
but was uidifferently received In 18G6, when the work of 
Morris & Co. was well under way, he began planning and writing a 
senes of romances called The Earthly Paradise The first tale to 
be completed was The Life and Death of Jason, which had giown 
so long that it was published separately m 1867 ; the remainder 
followed during the next three years. His other great poetical 
achievement, Sigurd the Vohung, stories drawm from the Norse 
Sagas, was the result of a visit to Iceland, and nas published 
m 1876. 

The publication of the Earthly Paradise led Morns to take up 
another craft — the production of books. The manufacture of 
paper, the cutting of type, illumination and illustration, all 
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engaged his attention. He founded the Kelmscott Press in 1891. 
His finest achievement n as his edition of Chaucer, perhaps one of 
the most beautiful books ever punted and a fitting tribute to his 
immortal Master. 

There is a later phase of Morris’s life still to be touched upon 
In 1883 he avoved himself a Socialist Moiris seems to be a 
mass of contradictions one nould hardly have expected a man 
of his artistic mstmcts and aiistocratic tastes to have become a 
convert to Socialism. Nor did he merely sympathise passively 
with its doctrines * he founded an association, addressed meetings 
up and down the country and haiangued at street-corners like a 
professed politician He wrote incessantly in aid of the cause, and 
to this period (1883-1896) belongs the senes of prose romances of 
which the best known aie the Dream of John Ball and News pom 
Nowliete, the latter a description of a socialistic ITopia 

In the midst of all this bewildering variety of activities, it is 
possible to discern in Morns one element which gives unity to his 
whole life and -woik — the passion for beauty. Beauty he strove 
after always, whether m a poem, a piece of furniture, a stoiy, a 
stained -glass wmdow, or m the organisation of society. This 
explains his love of the Middle Ages, when men felt a natural 
hunger after beauty, and unconsciously strove to satisfy it in their 
makmg of useful thmgs, so stampmg them vith then own per- 
sonality. It IS not surprising that, with these ideals, Moms 
railed at modem Industriahsm which had turned the pleasant 
English countryside into a ‘ smoky net ’ of dingy houses and 
factory chimneys, had degraded the craftsman till he became a 
mere cog m a vast mhuman machine, and in the pursuit of^matenal 
welfa^re had lost sight of beauty altogether. 

Four years of arduous, hcart-breakmg effort ui the Socialist 
cause undermined his health, and he completely bioke down m 
1891. He survived to put the finishmg touches to his beloved 
Chaucer, and died m 1896 at the age of sixty-two. 

W. S. Gilbert in one of his lyrics draws an amusmg and satirical 
picture of the Aesthete who used, tw'o generations ago, to languish 
in society drawmg-rooms or 

‘ . . w’alk down Piccadilly, with a poppy or a lily 
In his mediae’i al hand ’ 
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Morris, althoiigii the leader of what was virtually an Aesthetic 
Revival, was just the opposite type There was no languishing 
about him. He thought nothuig of devourmg six eggs for break- 
fast In his everyday clothes of blue serge, with a coarse flannel 
shirt open at the neck and a shapeless soft hat, he might have been 
taken for a ship’s bos’n He was a burly figure, and his voice was 
deep and resonant His humour was boisterous, his temper 
violently explosive. Vehemence was stamped upon him and all 
that he did He loved life and work and gave himself to both with 
the zest of a nevei-failmg youthfulness. 



TO CHAUCER 

(From the beginning of Book XVII ) 

Would that I 

Had but some portion of that mastery 

That from the rose-hung lanes of woody Kent 

Through these five hundred ycais such songs have sent 

To us, Tv ho, meshed udthm tins smoky net 

Of unrejoicmg labour, love them yet 

And thou, 0 Mastei ^ — Yea, my Ma&tei still, 

Whatever feet have scaled Parnassus’ hill, 

vSmce like thy measures, clear and sveet and stjong, 

Thames’ stream scarce fettered diave the dacx* along 

Unto the bastioned budge, his only chain — 

0 Master, pardon me, d yet m vain 
Thou art my Master, and I fail to bring 
Before men’s eyes the image of the thing 
My heart is filled wich. 




THE LIFE AND DEATH OP JASON 

I HIS BOYHOOD 

In Thessaly, on the sea-coast, stood the city of lolchos, 
peopled by the Mmyae. Their former king, iEson, thrust 
from his throne by his half-brother Pelias, dwelt in obscurity 
among them. Anxious for the safety of his son Jason, still 
a mere babe, he entrusted him to the care ot the centaur 
Chiron, who lived in the w^oods that girt Mount l^elion. 
Meantime, Pelias, fearful of the wrath of Juno, consulted the 
oiacle at Dodona and was warned of the coming of ‘ the 
half-shod man.’ (Book I, 1-222 ) 

And 3’et indeed were all these things but vain. 

For at the foot of Pelion grew ms bane 
In strength and comeliness from daj^ to day, 

And swiftly passed his childish j’ears away : 

Unto whom Chiron taught the worthy loie 
Of elders who the vide v oild filled before : 

And how to forge his iron aii ow-heads ; 

And how to find within the marshy steads 

The stoutest reeds, and from some slam bn d's ving 

To feather them, and make a deadh’ thing , 10 

And through the woods he took him, nor would spare 

To show him how the just-awakened bear 

Came hungry from his tree, or show him how 

The spotted leopard’s lurking-place to know ; 
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And many a time they brought the hart to bay, 

Or smote the boar at hottest of the day. 

Now was his dwelhng-place a fair-hewn cave, 

Facing the south : thereto the herdsmen drave 
Full oft to Chiron woolly sheep, and neat, 

And brought him wine and garden-honey sweet, 20 

And fruits that flourish well in the fat plain, 

And cloth and linen, and would take again 
Skins of slain beasts, and little lumps of gold. 

Washed from the high crags : then would Chiron hold, 
Upon the sunny lawns, high feast with them, 

And garland all about the ancient stem 
Of some great tree, and there do sacrifice 
Unto the Gods, and with grave words and wise 
Tell them sweet tales of elders passed away : 

But for some wished thing every man would pray 30 

Or ever in their hands the steel did shine, 

And or the sun ht up the bubbling wine ; 

Then would they fall to meat, nor would they leave 
Their joyances, until the dewy eve 
Had given good heart unto the nightingale 
To tell the sleepy wood-nymphs all his tale. 

Moreover, Chiron taught him how to cast 
His hand across the lyre, until there passed 
Such sweetness through the woods, that all about 
The wood-folk gathered, and the merry rout 40 

That called on Bacchus, hearkening, stayed awhile, 

And in the chase the hunter, with a smile. 

From his raised hand let fall the noisy horn, 

When to his ears the sweet strange sound was borne. 

In such wise Jason grew up to manhood. One day, whilst 
wandering in the woods, he met a lovely huntress who told 
of the fame that was in store for him and bade him go to 
lolchos to claim his own. He was strangely stirred and longed 
to leave his woodland home. Chiron, hearing his story, told 
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him the huntress was none other than the Queen of the gods 
who would watch over him all his life He bade him obey 
her behest, but to wait until the threatened storm had passed. 
(Book I, 267-end.) 


II. HIS RETURH TO lOLCHOS 

So there they lay until the second dawn 

Broke fair and fresh o’er glittenng glade and lawn , 

Then Jason rose, and did on him a fair 
Blue woollen tunic, such as folk do wear 
On the Magnesian cliffs, and at his thigh 
An iron-hilted sword hung carefully : 

And on his head he had a russet hood ; 

And in his hand two spears of cornel-wood, 

Well steeled and bound \nth brazen bands, he shook. 

Then from the Centaur s hands at last he took 10 

The tokens of his birth, the ring and horn. 

And so slept forth into the sunny morn. 

And bade farevv ell to Chiron, and set out 
With eager heart, that held small care or doubt. 

So hghtly through the well-known woods he passed, 

And came out to the open plain at last, 

And went till night came on him, and then slept 
Within a homestead that a pooi man kept ; 

And rose again at da’^tm, and slept that night 

Nigh the Anauius, and at morrow’s light 20 

Rose up and went unto the river’s biim ; 

But fearful seemed the passage unto him. 

For swift and yellow drave the stream adown 

’Tvixt criimbhng banks ; and tree-trunks rough and brown 

Wbiiled in the bubbling eddies here and there ; 

So swollen was the stream a maid might dare 
To cross, in fair days, with unwetted knee. 
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Then Jason -with his spear-shaft carefully 
Sounded the depth, nor any bottom found ; 

And wistfully he cast his eyes around 80 

To see if help was nigh, and heard a voice 

Behind him, calling out, ‘ Fair youth, rejoice 

That I am here to help, or certainly 

Long time a dweller hereby shouldst thou be.’ 

Then Jason turned round quicld3% and beheld 
A woman, bent with burdens and with eld, 

Grey and broad shouldered ; so he laughed, and said : 

‘ 0 mother, wilt thou help me ? by my head. 

More help than thine I need upon this day.’ 

‘ O son,’ she said, ‘ needs must thou on thy way ; 40 

And IS there any of the giants here 
To bear thee through this water without fear ? 

Take, then, the help a God has sent to thee. 

For in mine arms a small thing shalt thou be.’ 

So Jason laughed no more, because a frown 
Gathered upon her brow’, as she cast down 
Her burden to the earth, and came a- nigh. 

And raised him in her long arms easily, 

And stept adown into the water cold. 

There with one arm the hero did she hold, 5C 

And with the other thrust the whirling trees 
Away from them ; and laughing, and w^ith ease 
Went through the yellow* foaming stream, and came 
Unto the other bank ; and httle shame 
Had Jason that a woman earned him. 

For no man, howsoever strong of limb, 

Had dared across that swollen stream to go. 

But if he wnshed the Stygian stream to know ; 

Therefore he doubted not, that wnth some God 
Or reverend Goddess that rough w*ay he trod. 

So when she had clomb up the slippery bank 
And let him go, w*eii-nigh adown he sank. 

For he was dizzy with the washing stream, 


60 
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And with that passage mazed as with a dream. 

But, turning round about unto the crone, 

He saw not her, but a most gloiious one, 

A lady clad in blue, all ghstermg 

With something moie than gold, crowned like the Inng 
Of ail the world, and holding m her hand 
A jewelled rod. So when he saw her stand 70 

With unsoiled feet scarce touching the wet way, 

He trembled sore, but therewith heard her say — 

‘ 0 Jason, such as I have been to thee 
Upon this day, such ever vill I be ; 

And I am Juno ; therefore doubt thou not 
A mighty helper henceforth thou hast got 
Against the swords and bitter tongues of men, 

For surely mayst thou lean upon me, when 

The turbulent and httle-reasomng throng 

Press hard upon thee, or a kmg with wrong 80 

Would fai^ undo thee, as thou leanedst now 

Within the yellow stream : so from no blow 

Hold back thine hand, nor fear to set thine heart 

On what thou deemest fits thy kingly part. 

‘ Now to the king’s throne this day draw anear, 

Because of old time have I set a fear 

Within his heart, ere yet thou hadst gained speech, 

And whilst thou wandeiedst beneath oak and beech 
Unthinlang. And, behold ! so have I wrought. 

That vith thy coming shall a sign be brought 90 

Unto him ; for the latchet of thy shoe 
Rushing Anaurus late I bade undo. 

Which now is earned swiftly to the sea. 

‘ So Peiias, thus day setting eves on thee, 

Shall not forget the shameful trickling blood 

Adowm my altar-steps, or m my wood 

The screaming peacocks scared by other screams. 

Nor yet to-night shall he dream happ}' dreams. 

‘ Farewell then, and be joyful, for I go 
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Unto the people, many a thing to show, 100 

And set them longing for forgotten things, 

Whose rash hands toss about the crowns of kings.’ 

Therewith before his eyes a cloud there came, 
Sweet-smelling, coloured like a rosy flame, 

That -wrapt the Goddess from him ; who, indeed, 

Went to lolchos. and there sowed the seed 
Of bitter change, that ruins kings of men ; 

For, like an elder of threescore and ten. 

Throughout the town she went, and, as such do, 

Ever she blessed the old, and banned the new ; lio 

Lamenting for the passed and happy reign 
Of Cretheus, wishing there -were come again » 

One like to him , tiU m the market-place 
About the king was many a doubtful face. 

Now Jason, by Anaurus left alone, 

Found that, indeed, his right-foot shoe was gone, 

But, as the Goddess bade him, went his way 
Half shod, and by an hour before mid-day 
He reached the city gates, and entered there, 

Whom the folk mocked, beholding his foot bare, 120 

And iron-hilted s-V'ord, and uncouth w^eed : 

But of no man did he take any heed, 

But came into the market-place, where thronged 
Much folk about him who his sire had wronged. 

But when he stood within that busy stead. 

Taller he showed than any by a head, 

Great limbed, bioad shouldered, mightier than all. 

But soft of speech, though unto him did fall 
Full many a scorn upon that day to get. 

So in a while he came where there w’-as set 130 

Bellas, the king, Judging the people there ; 

In scarlet w^as he clad, and o’er his hair, 

Sprinkled with grey, he wore a royal crown, 

And from an ivory throne he looked adown 
Upon the suitors and the restless folk. 
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Now, when the yellow head of Jason bioke 
From out the throng, %Tith fearless eyes and grey, 

A terror took the king, that ere that day 
For many a peaceful year he had not felt, 

And ins hand fell upon his swoidless belt ; 140 

But when the hero strode up to the throne, 

And set his unshod foot upon the stone 
Of the last step thereof, and as he stood, 

Drew off the last fold of his russet hood, 

And with a clang let fall his brass-bound spear. 

The king shrunk back, grown pale with deadly fear ; 

Nor then the oak-trees’ speech did he forget. 

Noting the one bare foot, and garments w’et. 

And something half remembered in his face. 

And now nigh silent was the crowded place, 150 

For through the folk remembrance Juno sent, 

And soon from man to man a murmur went, 

And frowning folk were w’hispenng deeds ©f shame 
And wrong the bng had wTOught, and .Ison’s name, 
Forgotten long, was bandied all about, 

And silent mouths seemed ready for a shout. 

So, when the king raised up a hand, that shook 
With fear, and turned a wTathful, timorous look 
On his iEtohan guards, upon his ears 
There fell the clashing of the people’s spears ; IGO 

And on the house-tops round about the square 
Could he behold folk gathered here and there, 

And see the sunbeams stiike on biass and steel. 

But therewithal, though new^ fear did he feel. 

He thought, ‘ Small use of arms in this distress, — 

Needs is it that T use my w ihness ; ’ 

Then spoke aloud : ^ 0 man, what w’ouidst thou here, 

That beardest thus a king with httle fear ? ’ 

' Pehas,’ he said, ‘ I will not caU thee long, 

Because thy crown is but a stolen thing, 

And with a stolen sceptre dost thou reign, 
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Whick now I bid thee render up again, 

And on Ins father's throne my father set, 

Whom for long years the Gods did well forget, 

But now. 111 lapse of time, remembering, 

Have raised me, Jason, up to do this thing, 

His son, and son of fair Alcmnde ; 

Yet now, since Tyro’s blood ’tvuxt thee and me 
Still runs, and thou my father’s brother art. 

In no wise would I hurt thee, for my part, 180 

If thou wilt render to us but our own. 

And still shalt thou stand nigh my father’s throne.’ 

Then all the people, when aright they knew, 

That this v as ^Eson’s son, about them di’ew. 

And when he ended gave a mighty shout ; 

But Pelias cleared his face^ of fear and doubt. 

And answered Jason, smiling cunningly : — 

‘ Yea, in good time thou comest unto me, 
i\Iy nephew Jason ; fain would I lay dovm 
This heavy weight and burden of a crown, 100 

And have instead my brother’s love again, 

I lost, to vnn a troublous thing and vain ; 

And yet, since now thou showest me such goodwill, 

Fain would I be a kmg a short while stiU. 

That everything in order I may set, 

Xor any man thereby may trouble get 
And now I bid thee stand by me to-day, 

And cast all fear and troublous thoughts au'ay ; 

And for thy father ^Eson will I send, 

That I may see him as a much-loved friend, 200 

Yow that these years of bitterness are passed. 

And peaceful days are come to me at last.’ 

With that, from out the press grave Jilson came 
E’en as he spoke ; for to his ears the fame 
Of Jason’s coming thither had been brought ; 

'WTierefore. mth eager eyes his son he sought ; 

But, seeing the mighty hero great of hmb, 
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Stopped short, with eyes set \\istfully on him. 

While a false homed speech the king began : 

‘ Hail, brother ^®son, hail, 0 happy man ' 2iu 

To-day thon winnest back a noble son, 

Whose glorious deeds this fair hour sees begun. 

And from my hands thou winnest back the ciown 
Of this re vexed and many-peopled town ; 

So let me vin from thee again thy love, 

Nor with long anger slight the Gods above.’ 

Then Jason, holdmg forth the hoin and nng, 

Said to his father, ‘ Houbtest thou this thing ? 

Behold the tokens Chiron gave to me 
* WTien first he said that I was sprung fiom thee.’ 220 

Then little of those signs did .^son leck, 

But cast his arms about the hero’s neck. 

And kissed him oft, remembering well the time 
When as he sat beneath the flowenng lime 
Beside his house, the glad folk to him came 
And said : ' 0 King, all honour to thy name 
That will not perish surely, for thy son 
His royal life this day has just begun.’ 

Bellas gave a feast in Jason's honour that night, and 
recounted how their kinsman Phryxus was by a miracle borne 
away to far Colchis on the back of the Golden-fleeced Ram 
and was treacherously slain by ^Eetes, the Colchian king. 
He challenged Jason to avenge the foul deed, give Phiyxus’ 
bones a Grecian burial and recover the Golden Fleece — a 
cunning wile to rid him of the rightful claimant to his throne. 
Jason accepted the challenge and bade Pehas send heralds 
throughout Hellas to announce the quest and to invite lovei s 
of adventure to join in it. (Book II, 229-end.) 
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HI. THE QUEST BEGINS 

Now the next morn, when risen was the sun, 

Men ’gan to busk them for the quest begun ; 

Nor long delay made Pelias, being in fear 
Lest aught should stay them ; so his folk did bear 
News of these things throughout the towns of Greece, 
Moving great men to seek the golden fleece. 

Therefore, from many a lordship forth they rode. 
Leaving both wife and child and loved abode, 

And many a tovm must now be masterless, 

And women’s voices rule both more and less, 10 

And women’s hands be dreaded, far and wide, 

This fair beginning of the summer-tide. 

First came Argus, a cunning wood-craftsman, who built 
the good siup Argo to carry the heroes on their quest. The 
prow he fashioned from a pillar in the royal haU once cut from 
the ma,gic speaking oak of Dodona. Next came Polyphemus, 
Erginus the son of Neptune, Theseus, Atalanta the swift 
huntress, Tiphys the pilot, Hercules with his young com- 
panions Hylas and Ephebus, the twins Castor and Pollux, 
the keen-eyed Lynceus, Zetes and Calais the North Wind’s 
sons, Asclepius the healer, and many others. Last of aU 
came Orpheus, unrivalled for the sweetness of his song. 
Jason assembled the goodly company and thus addressed 
them : (Book III, 13-531). 

‘ Fair friends and well-loved guests, no more shall ye 

Feast in this hall until we come again 

Back to this land, w’ell-guerdoned for our pain, 

Bearing the fleece, and mayhap many a thmg 
Such as this god-hke guest erewlule did sing. 

Scarlet, and gold, and brass , but without fail 
Bearing great fame, if aught that may avail 
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To men who die ; and our names certainly 
Shall never perish, whereso’er we he. 

‘ And now behold withm the haven ndes 
Our good ship, swinging in the changing tides, 
Gleaming with gold, and blue, and cinnabar, 

The long new oars beside the rowlocks are, 

The sail hangs flapping in the hght west wind, 

Nor aught undone can any craftsman find 
From stem to stern ; so is our quest begun 
To-moirow^ at the rising of the sun. 

And may Jove bring us all safe back to see 
Another sun shine on this fair city, 

When elders and the flower-crowned maidens meet 
With tears amd singing our returnmg feet.’ 

So spake he, and so mighty was the shout. 

That the hall shook, and shepherd-folk without 
The well-w^alled city heard it as they went 
Unto the fold across the th^^my bent. 

But tlirough the town few’ eyes were sealed by sleep 
When the sun rose : yea, and the upland sheep 
Must guard themselves for that one morn at least, 
Against the wolf ; and wary doves may feast 
Unscared that morning on the ripening corn. 

Nor did the w’hetstone touch the scythe that morn ; 
And all unheeded did the mackerel shoal 
Make green the blue waves, or the porpoise roll 
Through changing hills and valleys of the sea. 

For ’twnxt the thronging people solemnly 
The heroes w’ent afoot along the way 
That led unto the haven of the bay. 

And as they w ent the roses rained on them 
From window’s glorious with the w’ell-wTOught hem 
Of many a purple cloth ; and all their spears 
Weie twined with flowers that the fair earth bears ; 
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And round their ladies’ tokens were there set 
About their helmets, flowery wreaths, still wet 
With beaded dew of the scarce vanished night. 

8o as they passed, the young men at the sight 
Shouted for joy, and their hearts swelled with pride ; 

But scarce the elders could behold dry-eyed 

The glorious show, remembering well the days CO 

W’'hen they were able too to wm them praise, 

And in their hearts was hope of days to come. 

Nor could the heroes leave their fathers’ home 
Unwept of damsels, who henceforth must hold 
The empty air unto their bosoms cold, 

And make their sweet complainings to the night 
That heedeth not soft eyes and bosoms white. 

And many such an one was there that morn, 

Who, mth lips parted and grey eyes forlorn, 

Stood by the window and forgot to cast 70 

Her gathered flowers as the heroes passed, 

But held them still within her garment’s hem. 

Though many a vunged wish she sent to them. 

But on they went, and as the way they trod. 

His sw'elhng heart nigh made each man a god ; 

While clashed their armour to the minstrelsy 
That went before them to the doubtful sea. 

And now, the stieets being passed, they reached the bay. 
Where by the well-built quay long Argo lay, 

Glorious with gold, and shimng in the sun. 80 

Then first they shouted, and each man begun 
Against his shield to strike his brazen spear ; 

And as along the quays they drew a-near, 

Faster they strode and faster, till a cry 
Again burst from them, and right eageily 
Into swift running did they break at last. 

Till all the vnnd-swept quay being overpast, 

They pressed across the gangway, and filled up 
The hollow ship as vine a golden cup. 
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But Jason, standing by the helmsman’s side 90 

High on the poop, lift up his voice and cried : — 

‘ Look landward, heroes, once, before ye slip 
The tough well- twisted havser from the ship, 

And set your eager hands to rope or oar ; 

For now, behold, the king stands on the shore 
Beside a new-built altar, while the priests 
Lead up a hecatomb of spotless beasts, 

White bulls and coal-black horses, and my sire 
Lifts up the barley-cake above the fire ; 

And in his hand a cup of ruddy gold ICO 

King Bellas takes ; and now may ye behold 
The broad new-nsen sun light up the God, 

Who, holding m his hand the crystal rod 
That rules the sea, stands by Daedalian art 
Above his temple, set nght far apart 
From other houses, mgh the deep green sea. 

‘ And now, 0 fellows, from no man but me 
These gifts come to the God, that, ere long years 
Have drowned our laughter and dried up our tears, 

We may behold that ghmmenng brazen God lie 

Against the sun bear up his ciystal rod 
Once more, and once more cast upon this land 
This cable, severed by my bloodless brand.’ 

So spake he, and raised up the glittering steel. 

That fell, and seaward straight did Argo leel, 

Set free, and smitten by the vestern bieeze, 

And raised herself against the ridgy seas, 

With golden eyes turned toward the Colchian land, 

Still heedful of wise Tiphys’ skilful hand. 

But silent sat the heroes by the oar, 120 

Hearkening the sounds borne from the lessening shore ; 
The lowing of the doomed and flower-crowned beasts. 

The plaintive singing of the ancient priests, 

Mingled vith blare of trumpets, and the sound 
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Of all the many folk that stood around 
The altar and the temple by the sea. 

So sat they pondering much and silently. 

Till all the landward noises died awaj^. 

And, midmost now of the gieen sunny bay, 

They heard no sound but waslnng of the seas 130 

And piping of the following western breeze, 

And heavy measured beating of the oars : 

So left the Argo the Thessahan shores. 

Now Neptune, joyful of the sacrifice 
Beside the sea, and all the gifts of piice 
That Jason gave him, sent them wmd at will, 

And smftly Ai'go chmbed each changmg hill, 

And ran through rippling valleys of the sea ; 

Nor toiled the heroes unmelodiously, 

For by the mast sat great (Eager’s son, 140 

And through the harp-strings let his fingers run 
Nigh soundless, and with closed lips for a while ; 

But soon across his face there came a smile, 

And his glad voice brake into such a song 
That swufther sped the eager ship along. 

" 0 bitter sea, tumultuous sea, 

Full many an ill is WTOUght by thee ! — 

Unto the wasters of the land 
Thou boldest out thy wiinkled hand , 

And w'hen they leave the conquered town, 150 

Whose black smoke makes thy surges brown. 

Driven betwixt thee and the sun. 

As the long day of blood is done. 

From many a league of glittering waves 
Thou snnlest on them and their slaves. 

‘ The thin bright-eyed Phoenician 
Thou drawest to thy waters wan. 

With ruddy eve and golden morn 
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Thou temptest hijn, until, forlorn, 
Unburied, under alien skies 
Cast up ashore his body hes. 

‘ Yea, whoso sees thee from his door, 
Must ever long for more and more ; 

Nor will the beechen bowl suffice. 

Or homespun robe of little price. 

Or hood well-woven of the fleece 
Undyed, or unspiced wine of Greece ; 

So sore his heart is set upon 
Purple, and gold, and cinnamon ; 

For as thou era vest, so he craves. 

Until he rolls beneath thy waves, 

Nor in some landlocked, unknown bay, 
Can satiate thee for one day. 

‘ Now, therefore, 0 thou bitter sea, 
With no long words we pray to thee, 

But ask thee, hast thou felt before 
Such strokes of the long ashen oar ? 

And hast thou yet seen such a prow 
Thy rich and niggard waters plough ? 

‘ Nor yet, 0 sea, shalt thou be cursed, 
If at thy hands we gain the worst, 

And, wrapt in water, roll about, 
Bhnd-eyed, unheeding song or shout, 
Within thine eddies far from shore, 
Warmed by no sunhght any more. 

‘ Therefore, indeed, we joy in thee, 

And praise thy greatness, and will we 
Take at thy hands both good and ill, 

Yea, what thou wilt, and praise thee still. 
Enduring not to sit at home, 

And wait until the last days come, 

When we no more may care to hold 
White bosoms under crovms of gold, 
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And our dulled hearts no longer are 
Stirred by the clangorous noise of war, 

And hope within our souls is dead. 

And no joy is remembered. 

‘ So, if thou hast a mind to slay. 

Fair prize thou hast of us to-day ; 

And if thou hast a mind to save, 200 

Great praise and honour shalt thou have ; 

But whatso thou vult do with us. 

Our end shall not be piteous. 

Because our memories shall hve 

"V^Tien folk forget the way to drive 

The black keel through the heaped-up sea, 

And half dried up thy waters be.’ 


TV. THE LOSS OF HYLAS 

They skirted the isle of Lemnos : there the women-folk 
had put all the males to the sword, save one who took to the 
sea for refuge and was taken aboard by the Argonauts. 
(Book IV, 171-359.) 

Meanwhile, along the high clifls Argo ran 
Until a fresh land-wind began to rise. 

Then did they set sail, and in goodly vise 
Draw off from Lemnos, and at close of day 
Again before them a new country’' lay, 

Which when they neared, the helmsman Tiphys knew 
To be the Mysian land ; being come thereto, 

They saw a grassy shore and trees enow. 

And a sweet stream that from the land did flow ; 

Therefore they thought it good to land thereon 
And get them water ; but, the day bemg gone, 

They anchored till the dawm amgh the beach, 

Tih the sea’s rim the golden sun did reach. 


10 
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But when the day dawned, most men left the ship, 

Some hasting the glazed water- jars to dip 
In the fresh water ; others among these 
Who had good will beneath the murmuring trees 
To sit awhile, forgetful of the sea. 

And with the sea-farers there landed three 

Amongst the best, Alcmena’s godlike son, 20 

Hylas the fair, and that half-haltmg one. 

Great Polyphemus Now both Hercules 
And all the others lay beneath the trees, 

When all the jars were fiUed, nor wandered far ; 

But Hylas, governed by some wayv^ard star, 

Strayed from them, and up stream he set his face. 

And came unto a tangled woody place, 

From whence the stream came, and within that w’'ood 
Along its bank wandered m heedless mood. 

Nor knew it haunted of the sea-nymphs fair, 30 

Whom on that morn the heroes’ noise did scare 
From their abidmg-place amgh the bay ; 

But these now hidden in the vater lay 
Within the w^ood, and thence could they behold 
The fair-hmbed Hylas, vuth his hair of gold, 

And mighty arms down-swmgmg caielessly. 

And fresh face, ruddy from the wnd-sv ept sea ; 

Then straight they loved him, and, being fam to have 
His shapely body in the glassy wave, 

And taking counsel there, they thought it good 40 

That one should meet him in the darksome wood. 

And by her wiles should draw him to some place 
Where they his helpless body might embrace. 

So from the water stole a fair njmiph forth. 

And by her art so wrought, that from the north 
You would have thought her come, from where a queen 
Rules over lands summer alone sees green ; 

For she in goodly raiment, furred, was clad, 

And on her head a golden fillet had, 
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Strange of its fashion, and about her shone bO 

Many a fair jewel and outlandish stone. 

So in the wood, anigh the river side. 

The coming of the Theban did she bide, 

Nor w^aited long, for slowly pushing through 
The close-set saplings, o’er the flowers blue 
He drew nigh, singing, free from any care ; 

But when he saw her ghttermg raiment fair 
Betwixt the green tree-trunks, he stayed a space. 

For she, with fair hands covenng up her face, 

Was wailing loud, as though she saw him not, 60 

And to his mind came old tales haM forgot, 

Of women of the woods, the huntsman’s bane. 

Yet with his fate indeed he strove in vain ; 

For, going further forward wanly. 

From tree-trunk unto tree-trunk, he could see 
Her ivory hands, with wrist set close to wnst. 

Her cheek as fair as any God has kissed, 

Her lovely neck and w’ealth of golden hair. 

That from its fillet straggled here and there, 

And all her body writhing in distress, 70 

Wrapped in the bright folds of her golden dress. 

Then forthwith he drew near her eagerly, 

Nor did she seem to know that he was nigh. 

Until almost his hand on her w^as laid ; 

Then, lifting up a pale wild face, she said, 

Struggling with sobs and shrinking from his hand : — 

* O, fair young wariior of a happy land, 

Haim not a queen, I pray thee, for I come 

From the far northland, where yet sits at home 

The king, my father, who, since I was w^ooed 80 

By a nch lord of Greece, had thought it good 

To send me to him with a royal train. 

But they, their hearts being changed by hope of gain, 
Seized on my goods, and left me while I slept ; 

Nor do I know% indeed, what kind God kept 
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Their traitorous hands from sla 3 ung me outright ; 

And surely yet, the Iion-haunted night 
Shall make an end of me, who erewlnle thought 
That unto loveher lands I was bemg brought, 

To live a happier life than heretofore. 90 

‘ But why think I of past times any more, 

Who, a king’s daughter once, am now grown fain 
Of poorest living, through all toil and pain, 

If so I may but live : and thou, indeed, 

Perchance art come, some God, unto my need ; 

For nothing less thou seemest, venly. 

But if thou art a man, let me not die. 

But take me as thy slave, that I may live. 

For many a gem my raiment has to give, 

And these weak fingers surely jet ma}’ learn 100 

To turn the mill, and carry forth the urn 
Unto the stream, nor shall my feet unshod, 

Shrink from the flinty road and thistly sod.’ 

She ceased ; but he stooped dovm, and stammering said : 

‘ Mayst thou be happy, 0 most lovely maid. 

And thy sweet life yet know a better day ; 

And I will strive to bring thee on thy way, 

YTlo am the well-loved son of a rich man 
Who dwells in Thebes, beside Ismenus wan.’ 

Therewith he reached his hand to her, and she iio 

Let her shm palm fail in it damtily ; 

But mth that touch he felt as through his blood 
Strange fire ran, and saw not the close wood. 

Nor tangled path, nor stream, nor aught but her 
Crouching before him in her gold and fur, 

With kind appealing eyes raised up to his. 

And red lips trembling for the coming kiss. 

But ere his bps met hers did she arise, 

Eeddenmg with shame, and from before his eyes 

Drew^ her w^hite hand, wiierewith the robe of gold 120 

She gathered up, and from her feet did hold, 
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Then through the tangled wood began to go, 

Not loolang round ; but he cared not to know 
Whither they went, so only she was nigh. 

So to her side he hurried feanuUy, 

She naught gainsaying, but with eyes domicast 
Still by his side betwixt the low boughs past. 

Following the stream, until a space of green 

All bare of trees they reached, and there- between 

The river ran, grown broad and like a pool, 130 

Along whose bank a flickering shade and cool 

Grey wnllows made, and all about they heard 

The warble of the small brown river bird 

And from both stream and banks rose up a haze 

Quivering and glassy, for of summer days 

This was the ehiefest day and erovm of aU. 

There did the damsel let her long skiits fall 
Over her feet, but as her hand dropped down, 

She felt it stopped by Hj^las’ fingers brovm, 

Whereat she trembled and began to go 140 

Across the dowery grass with footsteps slow% 

As though she grew aweary, and she said, 

Turning about her fair and glorious head ; 

‘ Soft is the air in 3 ’’our land certainly. 

But under foot the way is rough and diy 
Unto such feet as mine, more used to feel 
The dainty stirrup wTOUght of gold and steel. 

Or tread upon the white beai’s fell, or pass 
In spring and summer o'er such flov eiy gi’ass 
As this, that soot lily mindeth me too much 150 

Of that nw worshipped feet were wont to touch, 

When I was called a queen ; let us not haste 
To leave this sweet place for the tangled waste, 

I |)ra 3 ^ thee, therefore, pnnce. but let us he 
Beneath these willows while the wind goes by, 

And set cur hearts to think of happy things, 

Before the morrow pain and trouble brings.’ 
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She faltered somewhat as she spoke, but he 
Drew up before her and took lovingly 
Her other hand, nor spoke she more to him, ICO 

Nor he to her awhile, till, from the rim 
Of his -great shield, broke off the leathern band 
That crossed his breast, whether some demon’s hand 
Snapped it unseen, or some sharp, rugged bough 
Within the wood had chafed it even now , 

But clattering fell the buckler to the ground. 

And, startled at the noise, he turned him round, 

Then, grown all bold vithin that httle space. 

He set his cheek unto her blushing face, 

And smiling, in a low voice said : 

‘ 0 sweet, 170 

Call it an omen that this, nowise meet 
For deeds of love, has left me by its v ill. 

And now by mine these toys that cumber still 
My arms shall leave me.’ 

And therewith he threw 

His brass-bound spear upon the glass, and drew 
The Theban blade from out its ivory sheath, 

And loosed his broad belt’s clasp, that like a wreath 
His father's Indian serving-man had wu ought, 

And cast his steel coat off, from Peisia brought ; 

And so at last being freed of brass and steel, 180 

Upon his breast he laid her hand to feel 

The softness of the fine Phoenician stuff 

That clad it still, nor yet could toy enough 

With that fair hand ; so played they for a space, 

Till softly did she draw him to a place 
Amgh the stream, and they bemg set, he said : 

‘ And wfrat dost thou, 0 love ? art thou afraid 
To cast thine armour off, as I have done, 

Within this covert wfrere the fieiy sun 

Scarce strikes upon one jewel of your gown 1 ’ 190 

Then she spake, reddemng, with her eyes cast down : 
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‘ 0 prince, behold me as I am to-day, 

But if o’er many a rough and weary way 
It hap unto us both at last to come 
Unto the happy place that is thine home, 

Then let me be as women of thy land 
When they before the sea-boin goddess stand, 

And not one flower hides them from her sight.’ 

But wuth that word she set her fingers white 
Upon her belt, and he said amorously : 200 

‘ Ah, God, whatso thou wilt must surely be, 

But would that I might die or be asleep 
Till we have gone across the barren deep. 

And you and I together, hand in hand. 

Some day ere sunrise lights the quiet land. 

Behold once more the seven gleaming gates.’ 

‘ 0 love,’ she said, ‘ and such a fair time waits 
Both thee and me ; but now to give thee rest, 

Here, in the noontide, w^ere it not the best 

To soothe thee vuth some gentle murmuring song 210 

Sung to such notes as to our folk belong ; 

Such as my maids awhile ago would sing 
Wlien on my bed a-mghts I lay waking ? ’ 

‘ Sing on,’ he said, ^ but let me dream of bliss 
If I should sleep, nor yet foiget thy kiss.’ 

She touched his lips with hers, and then began 
A sweet song sung not yet to any man. 

‘ I know a little gaiden close 
Set thick with hly and red rose. 

Where I would wander if I might 220 

Fiom dewy dawn to dewy mght. 

And have one mth me wandering. 

‘ And though vathm it no birds sing, 

And though no pillared house is there. 

And though the apple boughs are bare 
Of fruit and blossom, wmiild to God, 
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Her feet upon the green grass trod, 

And I beheld them as before. 

‘ There comes a murmur from the shore, 

And in the place two fair streams are, 2Su 

Drawn from the purple hills afar, 

Drawn doTO unto the restless sea ; 

The hills whose flowers ne’er fed the bee. 

The shore no ship has ever seen, 

Still beaten by the billows green, 

Whose murmur comes unceasingly 
Unto the place for which T cry. 

‘ For which I cry both day and night, 

For which I let slip all delight. 

That maketh me both deaf and blind, 240 

Careless to win, unskilled to find, 

And quick to lose what all men seek. 

‘ Yet tottering as I am, and weak, 

Still have I left a little breath 
To seek Tithin the jaws of death 
An entrance to that happy place, 

To seek the unforgotten face 

Once seen, once kissed, once reft from me 

Anigh the murmuring of the sea.’ 

She ceased her song, that lower for a while 250 

And slower too had grown, and a soft smile 
Grew up within her eyes as still she sung. 

Then she rose up and over Hylas hung, 

For now he slept ; wherewith the God in her 
Consumed the nocthern robe done round with fur 
That hid her beauty, and the hght w’est wind 
Played with her hair no fillet now did bind, 

And through her faint giey garment her hmbs seemed 
Like ivory in the sea, and the sun gleamed 
In the strange jew^els round her middle sweet, 2G0 

And m the jew’elled sandals on her feet. 
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So stood she murmizruig till a rippling sound 
She heard, that grew until she turned her round 
And saw her other sisters of the deep 
Her song had called while Hylas yet did sleep, 

Come swimming m a long hne up the stream. 

And their white dripping arms and shoulders gleam 
Above the dark grey water as they w^ent, 

And still before them a great ripple sent. 

But when they saw her, toward the bank they drew, 270 
And landing, felt the grass and floweis blue 
Against their unused feet ; then in a nng 
Stood gazing with wide eyes, and wondering 
At all his beauty they desired so much. 

And then with gentle hands began to touch 
His hair, his hands, his closed eyes ; and at last 
Their eager naked arms about him cast, 

Ajid bore him, sleeping still, as by some spell, 

Unto the depths where they were wont to dwell , 

Then softly down the reedy bank they shd, 280 

And with small noise the gurgling river Ind 

The flushed nymphs and the heedless sleeiiing man. 

But ere the w^ater covered them, one ran 
Across the mead and caught up from the ground 
The brass -bound spear, and buckler bossed and lound. 

The ivory- hilted sw^ord, and coat of mail, 

Then took the stream ; so w^hat might tell the tale, 

Unless the wind should teU it, or the bird 

Who from the reed these things had seen and heard ? 

Polyphemus and Hercules went in search of Hylas and did 
not come back. Meantime, their comrades had weighed 
anchor, and, a gale having sprung up, w'ere bard put to it to 
keep the Argo’s head to wund. Then from the magic beam 
in the piow’ shone forth a light, and a voice w^arned the heroes 
not to w'ait, for the gods had other work for Hercules and 
Polyphemus to do. The storm ceased, and they w^ere borne 
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along towards the straits by a favounng wind, (Book IV, 
649- end.) 


V. PHINEUS AND THE HARPIES 

They pass through the Hellespont in safety and land at 
Cyzicum, i^liose king, Cyzicus, leceived them hospitably, and 
on the morn sent them away laden with gifts. At dusk the 
breeze failed, and for a time they lay becalmed Presently, 
as the night grew dark, a gale arose and drave them, blind and 
helpless, back upon their course. When the wind died, 
haxnng anchored in some shallow bay, they weie espied by 
watchers on the shore, who took them for piiates and raised 
the alarm. The Argonauts, leaping overboard, closed with 
their unseen foes, and Jason slew' their leader with his own 
hand. The lest took to the w'oods. When clay dawned the 
heroes knew' the place as Cyzicum, and to then giief found 
they had slam the kmg at w'hose hands they had iaied so well. 
Straightway they built a funeral pyre, and burned Ins body 
w'lth due ntes, and set his ashes in a golden urn to cany back 
to Greece, w'here Jason vowed he w'ould raise a temple to his 
memory. (Book V, 1-128 ) 

Now eastw'ard with a fair wind as they went, 

And towards the opening of the ill sea bent 
Their danng course, Tiphi'S arose and said : 

' Heroes, it seems to me that hardihead 
Helps mortal men but httie, if thereto 
They join not w'isdoin ; now needs must we go 
Into the evil sea thioiigh blue locks twain, 

No keel hath ever passed, although in vain 

Some rash men trying it of old, have been 

Pounded therein, as poisonous herbs and green 10 

Are pounded by some witch- wife on the shore 

Of Pontus, — for these two rocks evermore 
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Each against each are dnven, and leave not 
Across the whole strait such a little spot 
Safe from the grinding of their mighty blows, 

As that through which a well-aimed arrow goes 
When archers for a match shoot at the ring. 

‘ Now, heroes, do I mind me of a king 
That dwelleth at a sea-side town of Thrace 
That men call Salmydessa, from this place 
A short day’s sail, who hidden things can tell 
Beyond all men ; wherefore, I think it well 
That we for counsel should now turn thereto. 

Nor headlong to our own destruction go.’ 

Then all men said that these his words were good, 
And turmng, towards the Thracian coast they stood, 
Which yet they reached not till the moonlit night 
Was come, and from the shore the wind blew light ; 
Then they lay to until the dawn, and then 
Creeping along, found an abode of men 
That Tiphys knew to be the place they sought. 
Thereat they shouted, and right qmckly brought 
Fair Argo to the landing-place, and threw 
Grapnels ashore, and landing forthwith drew 
Unto the town, seeking Phmeus the king. 

But those they met and asked about this thing 
Grew pale at naming him, and few w^ords said ; 
Natheless, they being unto the palace led. 

And their names told, soon were they bidden in 
To where the king sat, a man blind and thin. 

And haggard beyond measure, who straightway 
Called out aloud : ‘ Now blessed be the way 
That led thee to me, happiest of all 
Who from the poop see the prow rise and fall 
And the sail bell\nng, and the ghttering oars ; 

And blessed be the day whereon our shores 
First felt thy footsteps, since across the sea 
My hope and my revenge thou bring’st with thee.’ 
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Then Jason said : ‘ Hail. Phineiis, that men call 
Wisest of men, and may all good befall 50 

To thee and thme, and happy mayst thou live ; 

Yet do we rather pray thee gifts to give. 

Than bring thee any gifts, for, soothly, we 
Sail, desperate men and poor, acioss the sea.’ 

Then answered Phineus : ‘ Guest, I know indeed 
What gift it is that on this day ye need, 

Which I will not v ithhold ; and yet, I pray. 

That ye will eat and drink with me to-day, 

Then shall ye see how v ise a man am I, 

And how well -skilled to ’scape from misery.’ 60 

Therewith he groaned, and bade his folk to bung 
Such feast as ’longed unto a mighty king, 

And spread the board therewith ; who straight obeyed, 

Ti embling and pale, and on the tables laid 
A royal feast most glonous m show 
Then said the king : ‘ I give you now to know 
That the Gods love me not, 0 guests , therefore. 

Lest your expected feast be troubled sore, 

Eat by yourselves alone, while I sit here 

Looking tor that vhich scarcely brings me fear 70 

This day, since I so long have surfeied it.’ 

So, wondering at his words, they all did sit 
At that rich board, and ate and drank their fill ; 

But yet vuth little mirth indeed, for stiU 
Within their wondering ears the king’s words rang. 

And his blind eyes, made restless by some pang. 

They still felt on them, though no woid he said. 

x4t last he called out : ‘ Though ye be full fed, 

Sit still at table and behold me eat ; 

Then shall ye witness with what royal meat 80 

The C4ods are pleased to feed me, since I know 
As much as they do both of things below 
And things above.’ 


Then, heaikemng to this word, 
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Tiie most of them grew doubtful and afeard 
Of what should come ; but now unto the board 
The king was led, and nigh his hand his sword. 

Two-edged and ivory -hilted, did they lay. 

And set the richest dish of all that day 
Before him, and a wine- crowned golden cup, 

And a pale, trembling servant lifted up 90 

The cover from the dish ; then did they hear 
A wondrous rattling sound that drew anear, 

Increasing quickly : then the gilded hall 
Grew dark at noon, as though the mght did fall, 

And open were all doors and windows burst, 

And such dim hght gleamed out as lights the cursed 
Unto the torments behind Minos’ throne : 

Dim, green, and doubtful through the hall it shone, 

Lighting up shapes no man had seen, before 

They fell, awhile ago, upon that shore. 100 

For now, indeed, the trembling Minyse 
Beheld the daughters of the earth and sea, 

The dreadful snatchers, who like women were 
Down to the breast, with scanty coarse black hair 
About their heads, and dim eyes ringed vith red, 

And bestial mouths set round vath lips of lead, 

But from their gnarled necks there began to spring 
Half hair, half feathers, and a sweeping vang 
Grew out instead of arm on either side, 

And thick plumes underneath the breast did hide ilO 

The place where joined the fearful natures twain. 
Grey-feathered were they else, with many a stain 
Of blood thereon, and on biids’ claws they went. 

These through the hall unheard-of shrieking sent, 

And rushed at Phineus, just as to his mouth 
He raised the golden cup to quench his drouth, 

And scattered the red wine, and buffeted 

The wretched king, and one, perched on bis head. 

Laughed as the funes laugh, when kings come down 
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To lead new lives within the fiery town, 120 

And said : ‘ 0 Phinens, thou art lucky now 
The hidden things of heaven and hell to know ; 

Eat, happy man, and drink.’ Then did she draw 
Erom ofi the dish a gobbet with her claw. 

And held it nigh his mouth, the while he strove 
To free Ins arm, that one hoveimg above, 

Within her filthy vulture-clavs clutched tight, 

And cried out at him • ‘ Truh', m daik night 
Thou seest, Phmeus, as the leopard doth.’ 

Then ciied the third : ‘ Pool, who would fain have both 
Delight and knowledge, therefore, with blind eyes 131 
Clothe thee in purple, wi ought vuth braveries, 

And set the pink- veined maible 'neath thy tin one ; 

Then on its golden cushions sit alone, 

Hearkening thy chain-gallcd slaves vithout singing 
For joy, that they behold so many a thing.’ 

Then shrieked the first one in a dreadful voice : — 

‘ And I, 0 Phmeus, bid thee to lejoice. 

That ’midst th}^ knowledge still thou knov/'st not tins — 
Whose flesh the lips, wherevith thy lips I kiss, 140 

This morn have fed on.’ Then she laughed again, 
xAnd fawning on him, vuth her sisters t%vam 
Spread her wide vungs, and hid him from the sight, 

And mixed his groans with screams of shrill delight. 

Now trembling sat the seafaiers, nor dared 
To use the weapons from their sheaths half -bared, 

Fearing the Gods, who there, before their eyes, 

Had shown them with w^hat shame and misenes 
They nsit impious men : yet fiom the board 
There started two, with shield and ready sword, 150 

The Northwind’s offspring, since, upon that day, 

Their father WTOught withm them in such w'ay, 

They had no fear • but now, when Phmeus knewg 

By his divine art, that the godlike tw^o 

Were armed to help him, then from ’twixt the wings 
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He cried aloud : ‘ 0, heroes, more than kings, 

Strike, and fear not, but set me free to-day. 

That ye within your brazen chests may lay 
The best of all my treasure-house doth hold, 

Fair linen, scarlet cloth, and well- wrought gold.’ IGO 

Then shrieked the snatchers, knowing certainly 
That now the time had come when they must fly 
From pleasant Salmydessa, casting off 
The joys they had in shameful mock and scoff. 

So gat they from the blind king, leaving him 
Pale and foreweaned m his every hmb ; 

And, fljdng through the roof, they set them down 
Above the hall- doors, ’mid the timbers brown, 

Chattering with fury. Then the fair dyed wings 
Opened upon the shoulders of the kings, 170 

And on their heels, and shouting, they uprose, 

And poised themselves m air to meet their foes. 

Then here and there those loathly things did fly 
Before the brazen shields, and swords raised high, 

But as they flew unlucky words they cried. 

The first said : ‘ Hail, 0 folk who wander wide, 

Seeking a foolish thing across the sea. 

Not heeding in what case your houses be. 

Where now perchance the rovers cast the brand 
Up to the roof, and leading by the hand ISO 

The fair-limbed women "with their fettered feet 
Pass down the sands, their hollow ship to meet.’ 

‘ Fair hap to him who weds the sorceress,’ 

The second cried, ‘ and may the just Gods bless 
The slayer of his kindred and Ins name.’ 

‘ Luck to the toilsome seeker after fame,’ 

The third one from the open hall-door cued, 

^Fare ye well, Jason, still unsatisfied, 

Still seeking for a bettei thing than best, 

A fairer tiling than fairest, without rest ; 


190 
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Good speed, 0 traitor, who shall think to wed 
Soft limbs and white, and find thy royal bed 
Dripping with blood, and burning up with fire ; 

Good hap to him who henceforth ne’er shall tire 
In seeking good that ever flies his hand 
Till he lies buried in an alien land ! ’ 

So screamed the monstrous fowl, but now the twain 
Sprung from the Northwmd’s loins to be their bane, 

Drew mgh unto them ; then, with huddled wings, 

Forth from the hall they gat, but evil things 200 

In flying they gave forth with weakened voice, 

Saying unto them : ‘ O ye men, rejoice, 

Whose bodies w’orms shall feed on soon or late, 

Blind slaves and foohsh of unsparing fate, 

Seeking for that w^hich ye can never get, 

Whilst hfe and death ahke ye do forget 
In needless strife, until on some sure day, 

Death takes your scarcely tasted life away.’ 

Quivering their voices ceased as on they flew 
Before the swift wings of the godhke two 210 

Far over land and sea, until they were 
Amgh the isles called Stiophades, and there, 

With tired wings, all voiceless did they light, 

Trembling to see anigh the armour bright 
The wmd-born brothers bore, but as these drew 
Their gleaming swords and towards the monsters flew, 
From out the deep rose up a black-haired man, 

Who, standing on the white-topped waves that ran 
On towards the shore, cned : ‘ Heroes, turn again, 

For on this islet shall ye land in vam, 220 

But without sorrow leave the chase of these 
Who henceforth ’mid the rocky Strophades 
Shall dwell for ever, servants unto me, 

W'orking my will ; therefore rejoice that ye 
Win gifts and honour for your deed to-day.’ 
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Then, even as he spoke, they saw hut grey 
White-headed waves rolling where he had stood, 

Whereat they sheathed their swords, and through their blood 

A tremor ran, for now they knew that he 

Was Neptune, shaker of the earth and sea ; 230 

Therefore they turned them back unto the hall 

Where yet the others were, and ere nightfall 

Came back to Salmydessa and the kmg. 

And lighting down they told him of the thing. 

Who, heanng them, straight lifted up his voice, 

And ’midst the shouts cned : ‘ Heroes, now rejoice 
With me who am delivered on this day 
From that which took all hope and joy away ; 

Therefore to feast again, until the sun 

Another glad day for us has begun, 240 

And then, indeed, if ye must try the sea, 

With gifts and counsel shall ye go from me ; 

Such as the Gods have given me to give , 

And happy hves and glorious may ye Hve.’ 

They fell to feasting and on the morn, ere they gat them 
gone, received from Phineus a dove by whose flight they 
should tell if it was fated for them to pass the Clashing Rocks 
in safety. (Book V, 373-end, VI, 1-70.) 


VI. THE PASSAGE OF THE SY3MPLEGADES AND 
THE LANDING AT ^A 

Now from the port passed Argo, and the wind 
Being fair for saihng, qmckly left behind 
Fair Salmydessa, the kind, gainful place ; 

And so, with sail and oar, in no long space 
They reached the narrow endmg of the sea, 

Where the wind shifted, blowing gustily 
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Prom side to side, so that their flapping sail 
But little m the turmoil could avail ; 

And now at last did they begin to hear 

The pounding of the rocks , but nothing clear 10 

They saw them ; for the steaming clouds of spray^ 

Cast by the meeting hammers every way. 

Quite hid the pohshed bases from their sight ; 

Unless perchance the eyes of Ljmceiis might 
Just now’ and then behold the deep blue shine 
Betwnxt the scattering of the silver biine , 

But sometimes ’twnxt the clouds the sun w’ould pass 
And show the high locks glitleung like glass, 

Quivenng, as far beneath the churned-up waves 

Were ground together the strong arched caves, 20 

Wherein none dw’elt, no, not the giant’s brood, 

Who fed the green sea with his lustful blood, 

Yor were sea-deviis even nurtured there, 

Nor dared the sea-w’orm use them for its lair. 

And now’ the i\Iinyse, as they drew anear, 

Had been a-t point to turn about foi fear, 

Each man beholding his pale feUow’’s face, 

Whose speech was silenced m that dreadful place 
By the increasing clamour of the sea 

And adamantine rocks ; then venly 30 

Was Juno good at need, who set strange fire 
In Jason’s heart, and measureless desire 
To he the first of men, and made his voice 
Clear as that herald’s, whose sweet words rejoice 
^The Gods within the flowery fields of Heaven, 

^nd gave Ins well-kmt arm the strength of seven. 

So then, above the crash and thundering. 

The Hinyse heard ins shnll, calm voice, cr 3 ’ing : — 

Shall this be, then, an ending to our quest ? 

And shall we find the worst, who sought the best ? 

Par better had ye sat beside your w’ives, 

And ’mid the wine-cups lingered out your lives. 
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Dreaming of noble deeds, though trying none, 

Than as vain boasters, with your deed undone, 

Come back to Greece, that men may sing of you. 

Are ye all shameless ? — are there not a few 

Who have slain fear, knowing the unmoved fates 

Have meted out already what awaits 

The coward and the biave ? Ho ! Lynceus ! stand 

Upon the prow, and let slip from your hand 50 

The wise king’s bird ; and all ye note, the wT.nd 

Is steady now, and, blowing from behind. 

Drives us on toward the dashers, and I hold 
The helm myself ; therefore, lest we be rolled 
Broadside against these horrors, take the oar, 

And hang here, half a furlong from the shore. 

Nor die of fear, until at least we know 
If through these gates the Gods will let us go : 

And if so be they will not, yet will we 

Not empty-handed come to Thessaly, CO 

But strike for iEa through this unknown land, 

Whose arms reach out to us on either hand.’ 

Then they for shame began to cast off fear, 

And, handling well the oars, kept x^rgo near 
The changing, little-lighted, spray-w^ashed space 
Whereunto Lynceus set his eager face. 

And loosed the dove, who down the west wind flew ; 

Then ail the others lost her, dashing through 

The clouds of spray, but Lynceus noted how 

She reached the open space, 3ust as a biow^ 70 

Had spent itself, and still the hollow sound 

Of the last clash was booming all around ; 

And eagerly he noted how the dove 

Stopped ’mazed, and hovered for a while above 

The troubled sea, then stooping, darted through. 

As the blue gleaming rocks together drew ; 

Then scarce he breathed, until a joyous shout 
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He gave, as he heheld her passing out 
Unscathed, above the suiface of the sea, 

While back again the rocks drew sluggishly, 

Then back their poised oars whirled, and straight the} 
drave 

Unto the opening of the spray-arched cave ; 

But Jason's eyes alone, of all the crew, 

Beheld the sunny sea and cloudless blue, 

Still narrowing, but bright from rock to rock. 

Yow as they neared, came the next thundering shock, 
That deafened all, and with an icy cloud 
Hid man from man ; but Jason, shouting loud, 

Still clutched the tiller ; and the oars, grasped tight 
By mighty hands, drave on the ship forthright 
Unto the rocks, until, with blinded eyes. 

They blinl^ed one moment at those mysteries 

Unseen before, the next they felt the sun 

Full on their backs, and knew their deed was done. 

Then on their oars they lay, and Jason turned, 

And o’er the rocks beheld how Iris burned 
In fair and harmless many-coloured dame. 

And he beheld the way by which they came 
Wide open, changeless, of its spray-clouds cleared ; 

And though in his bewildered ears he heard 100 

The tumult yet, that ail was stilled he knew, 

While in and out the unused sea-fowl flew 
Betwixt them, and the now subsiding sea 
Lapped round about their dark feet quietly. 

So, turning to the Minyse, he cned : — 

‘ See ye, 0 fellows, the gates opened wide. 

And chained fast by the Gods, nor think to miss 

The very end we seek, or well-earned bliss 

YTien once again we feel our country’s earth, 

x4.nd ’t'VTixt the tears of elders, and the mirth 110 

Of young men grown to manhood since we left. 
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And longing eyes of girls, the fleece, once reft 
From a king’s son of Greece, we hang again 
In Neptune’s temple, nigh the murmuring mam.’ 

Then all men, with their eyes now cleared of brine, 
Beheld the many-coloured rainbow shme 
Over the rocks, and saw it fade away, 

And saw the opening cleared of sea and spray. 

And saw the green sea lap about the feet 

Of those blue hills, that never more should meet, 120 

And saw the wondering sea-fowl fly about 

Their much- changed tops ; then, with a mighty shout, 

They rose rejoicing, and poured many a cup 
Of red wine to the Gods, and hoisting up 
The weather-beaten sail, with mirth and song, 

Having good wind at will, they sped along. 

Three days passed, and on the fourth they landed at 
Heraclea, w^here King Lycus entertained them for many clays 
with feasting and hunting. There Tiphys died from the bite 
of a snake and his place at the helm was taken by Ergmus. 

On the eighth day after they had left Heraclea, Lynceus 
descried Colchis. There, where the Phasis ended its course, 
stood their wished-for goal — a goodly city, built upon 
an island and girt about with towered walls. They crossed 
the river-har, and as they drew mgh the harbour they saw 
the wharves alive with a throng of warriors w^hose arms 
glistered m the sunlight. (Book VI, 197-312.) 

Now drawing quickly nigh the landing-place, 
little by little did they slack their pace, 

Till half a bowshot from the shore they lay, 

Then Jason shouted : ‘ Wha-t do ye to-day 180 

All armed, O warriors ? and what tovm is this 
That hero by seeming ye have httle bliss 
Of quiet life, but, smothered up in steel, 

Ye needs must meet each harmless merchant keel 
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That nears your haven, though perchance it bring 
Good news, and many a much-desired thing 
That ye may get good cheap ? and such are we, 

But wayfarers upon the troublous sea, 

Careful of that stored up within oui hold, 

Phoenician scarlet, spice, and Indian gold, 140 

Deep d^’emg- earths, and w^oad and cinnabar, 

Wrought aims and vessels, and all things that are 
Desired much bj^ dwellers m all lands ; 

Nor doubt us friends, although indeed cui iiands 
Lack not for weapons, for the unfenced head, 

Where we have been, soon rests among the dead.’ 

So spake he with a smiling face, nor lied ; 

For he, indeed, was pin posed to have tried 
To win the fleece neither by w ar or stealth : 

But by an open hand and heaps of wealth, 150 

If so it might be, bear it back agam, 

Nor with a handful fight a host in vain. 

But being notv silent, at the last he saw 
A stir among those folk, who ’gan to draw 
Apait to right and left, leaving a man 
Alone amidst them, unarmed, with a w an 
And witheied face, and black beard mixed with grey 
That sw^ept his girdle, who these words did say : — 

‘ 0 seafarers, I give you now to know 
That on this town oft falleth many a foe, 160 

Therefore not lightly may folk take the land 
With helm on head, and naked steel m hand ; 

Now% since indeed ye folk are but a few, 

We fear you not, yet fain would that w^e knew 
Your names and countries, since wnthin this town 
Of JEa, may a good man lay him down 
And fear for nought, at least while I am king, 

^etes, born to heed full many a thing.’ 

Now Jason, hearing this desired name 
He thought to hear, grown hungrier yet for fame, 
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With eager heart, and fair face flushed for pride, 

Said : ‘ King ^Eetes, if not over wide 
My name is known, that yet may come to be. 

For I am Jason of the Minyee, 

And through great perils have I come from Greece. 

And now, since this is iEa, and the fleece 
Thou siayedst once a guest to get, hangs up 
Within thine house, take many a golden cup. 

And arms, and dyestuffs, cloth, and spice, and gold, 

Yea, all the goods that lie within our hold ; 180 

Which are not mean, for neither have we come 
Leaving all things of price shut up at home, 

Nor have we seen the faces of great kings 

And left them giftless ; therefore take these things 

And be our fnend ; or, few folk as we are. 

The Gods and we may bring thee bitter care.’ 

Then spake jEefces : ‘ Not for any word, 

Or for the glitter of thy bloodless sword, 

0 ^mungling, will I give the fleece to thee, 

Noi yet for gifts, — for what are such to me ? 190 

Behold, if all thy folk joined hand to hand 
They should not. striving, be enough to stand 
And girdle round my bursting treasure-house ; 

Yet, since of this thing thou art amorous, 

And I love men, and hold the Gods in fear, 

If thou and thine will land, then mayst thou hear 
What great things thou must do to win the fleece ; 

Then, if thou wilt not dare it, go in peace. 

But come now, thou shalt hear it amidst wine 
And lovely things, and songs well-nigh divine, 200 

And all the feasts that thou hast shared erewhile 
With other kings, to mine shah be but vile. 

Lest thou shouldst name me, coming to thy land, 

A poor guest -fearing man, of niggard hand.’ 

So spake he outwardly, but inly thought, 

* Within two days this lading shall be brought 
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To lie amongst my treasures with the best, 

While ’neath the earth these robbers he at rest.’ 

But Jason said : ‘ King, if these things be such 
As man may do, I shall not fear them much, 2iu 

And at thy board will 1 feast merrily 
To-night, if on the morrow I must die ; 

And yet, beware of treason, since for nought 
Such lives as ours by none are lightly bought.’ 

The heroes landed and passed along streets of goodly houses 
to Petes’ palace, the splendour of which filled them with 
wonderment. Here they sat dowm to a sumptuous feast. 
(Book VI, 401-end ) 


VH. MEDEA 

So long they sat, until at last the sun 
Sank in the sea, and noisy day was done. 

Then bade ^Eetes hght the place, that they 
Might turn gnm-lookmg mght into the day ; 

Whereon, the scented torches being brought. 

As men wnth shaded eyes the shadows sought, 

Turning to Jason, spake the king these wnrds : — 

‘ Dost thou now wonder, guest, that with sharp swords 
And mailed breasts of men I fence myself, 

Not as a pedlar guarding his poor pelf, 10 

But as a God shutting the door of heaven ? 

Behold ’ 0 Prince, for threescore years and seven 
Have I dwelt here in bliss, nor dare I give 
The fleece to thee, lest I should cease to live ; 

Nor dare I quite this treasure to withhold, 

Lest to the Gods I seem growm over-bold ; 

For many a cunning man I have, to tell 
Divine foreshowings of the oracle, 

And thus they warn me. Therefore shalt thou hear 
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What well may fill a hero’s heart with fear ; 

But not from my old lips ; that thou mayst have, 
Whether thy life thou here wilt spill or save, 

At least one joy before thou comest to die : — 

Ho ye, bid in my lady presently ! ’ 

But Jason, wondering what should come of this, 
With heart well steeled to sufier woe or bliss, 

Sat waiting, while within the music ceased, 

But from without a strain rose and increased, 

Till slinll and clear it drew anigh the hall, 

But silent at the entry did it fall ; 

And through the place there was no other sound 
But falling of light footsteps on the ground. 

For at the door a band of maids was seen, 

Who went up towards the dais, a lovely queen 
Being in their midst, who, coming nigh the place 
Where the king sat, passed at a gentle pace 
Alone before the others to the board, 

And said : ‘ ^etes, father, and good lord, 

Yv^hat is it thou wouldst have of me to-night ? ’ 

‘ 0 daughter,’ said ^etes, ‘ tell aright 
Unto this king’s son here, who is my guest, 

What things he must accomplish, ere his quest 
Is finished, who has come this day to seek 
The golden fell brought hither by the Greek, 

The son of Athamas, the unlucky king, 

That he may know at last for what a thing » 

He left the meadowy land and peaceful stead.’ 

Then she to Jason turned her golden head. 

And reaching out her lovely arm, took up 
From ofi the board a rich fair-jewelied cup, 

And said : ‘ 0 prince, these hard things must ye do 
First, going to their stall, bimg out the two 
Great brazen bulls, the king my father feeds 
On grass of Bontus and strange-nurtured seeds ; 
Nor heed what they may do, but take the plough 
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That in their stall stands ever hnght enow, 

And on their gleaming necks cast thou the yoke, 

And drive them as thon mayst, vith cry and stroke, 
Through the grey acre of the God of War 

‘ Then, when turned up the long straight furrows are, 
Take thou the sack that holds the serpents’ teeth 
Our fathers slew upon the sunless heath ; 

There sow those evil seeds, and bide thou there 
Till they send forth a strange crop, notliing fair, 

Which garner thou, if thou canst ’scape from death. 

‘ But if thereafter still thou drawest breath, 

Then shalt thou have the seven keys of the shiine 
Wherein the beast’s fair golden locks yet sliine ; 

But yet sing not the song of tiiumph then, 

Or think thyself the luckiest of men ; 

For just within the brazen temple-gar es 
The guardian of the fleece for ever waits, — 

A fork-tongued dragon, charmed for evermore 
To writhe and wallow on the precious floor, 

Sleepless, upon whose skin no steel will bite. 

‘ If then vnth such an one thou needs must Sglit, 

Or knowest arts to tame him, do thy worst, 

Nor, carrying off the prize, shalt thou be curst 
By us or any God. But yet, think well 
If these three things be not impossible 
To any man ; and make a bloodless end 
Of this thy quest, and as my father’s fnend 
Well gifted, in few days return in peace, 

Lacking for nought, forgetful of the fleece.’ 

Therewith she made an end ; but while she spoke 
Came Love unseen, and cast his golden yoke 
About them both, and sweeter her voice grew, 

And softer ever, as betwixt them fiew% 

With fluttering wings, the new-born, strong desire ; 
And when her eyes met his grey eyes, on fire 
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With that that burned her, then with sweet new shame 
Her fair face reddened, and there went and came 
Delicious tremors through her. But he said : — 

‘ A bitter song thou smgest, royal maid, 

Unto a sweet tune ; yet doubt not that I 
To-morrow this so certain death will try ; 

And d3dng, may perchance not pass unwept, 

And with sweet memories may my name be kept, 

That men call Jason of the Minyse.’ 

Then said she, trembling : ‘ Take, then, this of me, 100 
And drink in token that thy life is passed. 

And that thy reckless hand the die has cast.’ 

Therewith she reached the cup to him, but he 
Stretched out his hand, and took it joyfully, 

As with the cup he touched her dainty hand. 

Nor was she loth awhile with him to stand, 

Forgetting all else in that honied pain. 

At last she turned, and with head raised again 
He drank, and swore for nought to leave that quest 
Till he had reached the worst end or the best ; 110 

And down the hall the clustering Minyse 
Shouted for ]oy his godlike face to see. 

But she, departing, made no fuither sign 
Of her desires, but, while with song and wine 
They feasted till the fevered night was late, 

Within her bower she sat, made blind by fate. 

But, when all hushed and still the palace grew, 

She put her gold robes off, and on her drew 

A dusky gown, and with a wallet small 

And cutting wood-knife gnt herself withal, 120 

And from her dainty chamber softly passed 

Through stairs and coiridors, until at last 

She came down to a gilded Watergate, 

Which with a golden key she opened straight, 

And swiftly stept into a little boat. 
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And, pushing oS from shore, began to float 
Adown the stream, and with her tender hands 
And half-bared arms, the w’onder of all lands, 

Rowed strongly through the starlit gusty night 
As though she knew the w^atery way aright. 130 

So, from the city being gone apace, 

Turmng the boat’s head, did she near a space 
Where, by the w'ater’s edge, a thick y^'ew wood 
Made a black blot on the dim gleaming flood : 

But when she reached it, dropping either oar 
Upon the grassy bank, she leapt ashore 
And to a ye-w- bough made the boat’s head fast. 

Then here and there quick glances did she cast 
And listened, lest some wanderer should be nigh. 

Then by the river’s side she trembhngly 140 

Undid the bands that bound her yellow hair 

And let it float about her, and made bare 

Her shoulder and right arm, and, kneeling down, 

Drew ofl her shoes, and girded up her gown, 

And in the nver washed her silver feet 

And trembling hands, and then turned round to meet 

The yew-wnod’s darkness, gross and palpable. 

As though she made for some place knovn full well. 

Beneath her feet the way was rough enow. 

And often would she meet some tiunk or bough, 150 

And draw' back shrinking, then press on again 
With eager steps, not heeding fear or pain ; 

At last an open space she came unto, 

Where the faint glimmering starhght, shining through, 
Showed m the midst a circle of smooth glass, 

Through which, from dark to dark, a stream did pass, 

And all around was darkness like a wall. 

So, kneeling there, she let the wallet fall, 

And from it drew' a bundle of strange wood 
Wound all about with strings as red as blood ; 
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Then breaking these, into a little pyre 
The twigs she built, and swiftly kindling fire^ 

Set it alight, and with her head bent low 
Sat patiently, and watched the red flames grow 
Till it burned bright and ht the dreary place ; 

Then, leaving it, she went a little space 
Into the shadow of the circling trees 
With wood-knife drawn, and whiles upon her knees 
She dropt, and sweeping the sharp kmfe around, 

Took up some scarce-seen thing from off the ground 170 
And thiust it in her bosom, and at last 
Into the darkness of the trees she passed. 

Meanwhile, the new Are burned with clear red flame, 

Not wasting aught ; but "when again she came 
Into its light, within her caught-up gown 
Much herbs she had, and on her head a crown 
Of dank night- flowering grasses, known to few. 

But, casting down the mystic herbs, she drew 
From out her wallet a bovd polished bright, 

Brazen, and wrought with figures black and white, ISO 
Which from the stream she filled with water thin, 

And, kneehng by the fire, cast therem 
Shreddmgs of many herbs, and setting it 
Amidst the flames, she watched them curl and flit 
About the edges of the blackening brass. 

But when strange fumes began therefrom to pass, 

And clouds of thick white smoke about her flew. 

And colourless and sullen the fire grew. 

Unto her fragrant breast her hand she set, 

And drew therefrom a bag of silken fret, 190 

And into her right palm she gently shook 

Three grains of something small that had the look 

Of millet seeds, then laid the bag once more 

On that sweet hidden place it kissed before, 

And, hfting up her right hand, murmured low : — 
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‘ 0 Three-fomied, Venerablcs dost thou know 
That I have left to-night my golden bed 
On the sharp pavement of thy wood to shed 
Blood from my naked feet, and from mine eyes 
Intolerable tears ; to pour forth sighs 200 

In the thick darkness, as with footsteps weak 
And trembling knees I prowl about to seek 
That w^hich I need forsooth, but fear to find ? 

What wouldest thou, my Lad}^ art thou blind. 

Or sleepest thou, or dost thou, dread one, see 
About me somewhat that niisliketh thee ? 

What crown but tlnne is on mine unbound hair, 

What jewel on my arms, or have T caie 

Against the flinty windings of thy wood 

To guaid my feet ’ or have I thought it good 210 

To come before thee ^ith unwashen hands ? 

‘ And this my raiment : Goddess, from three lands 
The fleeces it was woven vuth were brought 
Where deeds of thine in ancient days were VTOught, 

Delos, and Argos, and the Carian mead ; 

Nor was it made, 0 Goddess, vuth small heed ; 

By unshod maidens was the yarn well spun. 

And at the moonrise the close web begun. 

And finished at the dawning of the light. 

‘ Nought hides me from the unseen eyes of night 220 
But this alone ; what dost thou then to me, 

That at my need my flame sinks wTetchedly, 

And all is vain I do ^ Ah, is it so 
That to some other helper I must go 
Better at need ; wilt thou then take my part 
Once more, and pity my divided heart ’ 

For never was I vowed to thee alone, 

Nor didst thou bid me take the tight- drawn 70 ne, 

And follow through the twilight of the trees 

The glancing limbs of trim-shod huntresses. 230 

Therefore, look down upon me, and see now 
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These grains of what thou knowest, I will throw 
Upon the flame, and then, if at my need 
Thou still wilt help me, help ; but if indeed 
I am forsaken of thee utterly, 

The naked knees of Venus will I try ; 

And I may hap ere long to please her well, 

And one more story they may have to teU 
Who in the flowery isle her praises smg.’ 

So speaking, on the dulled fire did she fling 240 

The unknown grains ; but when the Three-formed heard 
From out her trembling hps that impious word. 

She granted all her asking, though she knew 

What evil road Medea hurried to 

She fain had barred against her on that night. 

So, now again the fire flamed up bnght, 

The smoke grew thin, and in the brazen bowl, 

Boiling, the mingled herbs did twine and roll, 

And with new light Medea’s wearied eyes 

Gleamed in the fireshine o’er those mysteries ; 250 

And, taking a green twig from ofl the ground, 

Therewith she stirred the mess, that cast around 
A shower of hissing sparks and vapour white, 

Sharp to the taste, and ’wildering to the sight ; 

Which when she saw, the vessel ofl she drew. 

As though the ending of her toil she knew, 

And cooling for awhile she let it stand, 

But at the last therein she laid her hand. 

And when she drew it out she thrust the same 

Amidst the fire, but neither coal or flame 260 

The tender rosy flesh could harm a whit, 

Nor was there mark or blemish left on it. 

Then did she pour whatso the bowl did hold 
Into a fair gemmed phial wrought of gold 
She drew out from the wallet, and straightway 
Stopping the mouth, in its own place did lay 
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The well- wrought phial, girding to her side 
The wallet that the precious thing did hide ; 

Then all the remnants of the herbs she cast 
On to the fire, and straight therefrom there passed 270 
A high white flame, and when that sunk, outright 
The fire died into the voiceless night. 

But toward the nver did she turn agam, 

ISlot heeding the rough ways or any pam, 

But running swiftly came unto her boat. 

And in the mid-stream soon was she afloat. 

Drawn onward toward the town by flood of tide. 

bfor heeded she that by the river side 
Still lay her golden shoes, a goodly prize 
To some rough fisher m whose sleepy eyes 2S0 

They first should shine, the while he drew his net 
Against the 3 ^ew wood of the Goddess set. 

But she, swept onward by the hurrying stream, 

Down in the east beheld a doubtful gleam 

That told of dawn ; so bent unto the oar 

In terror lest her folk should wake before 

Her will w^as wrought ; nor failed she now to hear 

From neighbounng homesteads shrilly notes and clear 

Of waking cocks, and twittering from the sedge 

Of restless birds about the river’s edge ; 290 

And when she drew between the city walls, 

She heard the hollow sound of rare footfalls 
From men who needs must wake for that or this 
While upon sleepers gathered dreams of bliss, 

Or great distress at endmg of the mght, 

And grey things coloured with the gathering light. 

At last she reached the gilded water-gate, 

And though nigh breathless, scarce she dared to wait 
To fasten up her shallop to the stone, 

■Which yet she dared not leave ; so this being done, 300 
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Swiftly by passages and stairs she ran, 

Trembling and pale, though not yet seen by man, 

Until to Jason’s chamber door she came. 

And there awhile indeed she stayed, for shame 
Hose up against her fear ; but mighty love 
And the sea-hauntmg rose-crowned seed of Jove 
O’ermastered both ; so trembling, on the pm 
She laid hei hand, but ere she entered in 
She covered up again her shoulder sweet, 

And dropped her dusky raiment o’er her feet ; 313 

Then entering the dimly-hghtod room, 

Wheie with the lamp dawn struggled, through the gloom 
Seeking the prince she peered, who sleeping lay 
Upon his gold bed, and abode the day 
Smiling, still clad in arms, and round his sword 
His fingers met ; then she, with a soft word, 

Came nigh him, and from out his slackened hand 
With slender rosy fingers drew the brand, 

Then kneehng, laid her hand upon his breast. 

And said : ‘ 0 Jason, wake up from thy rest, 320 

Perchance from thy last rest, and speak to me.’ 

Then fell his light sleep from him suddenly. 

And on one arm he rose, and clenched his hand, 

Paising it up, as though it held the brand, 

And on tins side and that began to stare. 

Blit bringing close to him her visage fair, 

She whispered : ‘ Smite not, for thou hast no sword ; 

Speak not above thy breath, for one loud word 
May slay both thee and me. Day grows apace ; 

What day thou knowest i Canst thou see my face ? 330 

Last night thou didst behold it with such eyes, 

That I, Medea, wise among the wise. 

The safeguard of my father and his land, 

Who have been used with steady eyes to stand 
In awM groves alone with Hecate, 
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Hencelortli must call myself the bond of thee. 

The fool of love ; speak not, but kiss me then, 

Yea, kiss my bps, that not the best of men 

Has touched ere thou. Alas, quick comes the day ! 

Draw back, but heaiken what I have to say, a40 

For every moment do I diead to hear 

Thy wakened folk, or our folk di'awing near ; 

Therefore I speak as if vuth my last breath, 

Shameless, beneath the shadovang vings of death, 

That still may let us twain again to meet, 

And snatch from bitter love the bitter sweet 
That some folk gather while they wait to die. 

‘ Alas, I loiter, and the day is nigh ! 

Soothly I came to bung thee more than this, 

The memory of an unasked fruitless kiss 350 

Upon thy death- daj^ winch this day w'oiild be 
If there were not some httle help m me.’ 

Therewith from out her wallet did she draw 
The phial, and a crystal without flaw, 

Shaped like an apple, scored with w’ords about, 

Then said : ‘ But now I bid thee have no doubt. 

With this oil hidden by these gems and gold 
Anoint thine arms and body, and be bold, 

Nor fear the fire-breathing bulls one wiiit. 

Such mighty virtue have I drawn to it, 360 

Whereof I give thee proof.’ Therewith her hand 
She thrust into the lamp-flame that did stand 
Anigh the bed, and showed it him again 
TJnscarred by any w'ound or drawn with pain, 

Then said : ‘ Now, when Mars’ plain is ploughed at last 
And in the furrows those ill seeds are cast. 

Take thou this ball m hand and watch the tiling ; 

Then shalt thou see a horrid ciop upsprmg 
Of ali-ermed men therefrom to be thy bane, 

Were I not here to make their fury vam. 

Draw not thy sword against them as they rise, 

D 
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But cast this ball amid them, and their eyes 
Shall serTe them then but little to see thee, 

And each of others’ weapons slain shall be. 

‘ Now will my father hide his rage at heart, 

And praise thee much that thou hast played thy part. 

And bid thee to a banquet on this night, 

And pray thee wait until to-morrow’s light 
Before thou tnest the Temple of the Fleece. 

Trust not to him, but see that unto Greece 380 

The ship’s prow turns, and all is ready there. 

And at the banquet let thy men forbear 

The maddemng wine, and bid them arm them all 

For what upon this night may chance to faU. 

‘ But I will get by stealth the keys that hold 
The seven locks which guard the Fleece of Gold ; 

And while we try the fleece, let thy men steal. 

How so they may, unto thy ready keel ; 

Thus art thou saved alive vith thy desire. 

‘ But what thing '^vill be left to me but fire ? 390 

The Are of fierce despair within my heart, 

The while I reap my guerdon for my part. 

Curses and torments, and in no long space 
Beal fire of pine- wood in some rocky place. 

Wreathing around my body greedily, 

A dreadful beacon o’er the leaden sea.’ 

But Jason drew her to him, and he said : — 

‘ Nay, by these tender hands and golden head, 

That saving things for me have wrought to-night 
I know not what ; by this unseen delight 400 

Of thy fair body, may I rather bum. 

Nor may the flame die ever if I turn 
Back to my hollow ship, and leave thee here, 

Who in one minute art become so dear. 

Thy limbs so longed for, that at last I know 
Why men have been content to suffer woe 
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Past telling, if the Gods but granted this, 

A httle while such bps as thine to kiss, 

A little while to dunk such deep dehght. 

‘ What wouldst thou ? Wilt thou go from me ? The light 
Is grey and tender yet, and in your land iiL 

Surely the twilight, hngermg long, doth stand 
’Twixt daYTL and day.’ 

‘ O Pnnce,’ she said, ‘ I came 
To save your life. I cast off fear and shame 
A httle while, but fear and shame are here. 

The hand thou boldest tiembles with my fear, 

With shame my cheeks are burmng, and the sound 
Of mme own voice : but eie this hour comes round. 

We twain will be betwixt the dashing oars, 

The ship still making for the Grecian shores. 420 

Farewell, till then, though in the lists to-day 
Thyself shait see me, watclnng out the play.’ 

Therewith she drew off fiom him, and was gone, 

And in the chamber Jason left alone, 

Praising the heavenly one, the Queen of Jove, 

Pondered upon this unasked gift of love. 

And all the changing v onder of his Me. 

But soon he rose to fit him for the strife^ 

And ere the sun his orb began to lift 

O’er the daik hills, mth fan Medea’s gift 4S0 

His arms and body he anointed well. 

And round about his neck he hung the spell 
Against the earth- bom, the fair crystal ball 
Laid in a purse, and then from wall to 'waU, 

Athwart the chamber paced fuU eageily, 

Expecting when the fateful time should be. 

Meanwhile, Medea coming to her room 
Unseen, lit up the slowly parting gloom 
With scented torches : then bound up her hair, 

And stripped the dark gown from her body fair. 
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And laid it with the brass bowl in a chest, 

Where many a day it had been wont to rest, 

Brazen and bound \\nth iron, and whose key 
No eye but hers had ever happed to see. 

Then wearied, on her bed she cast her dovm, 

And strove to think ; but soon the uneasy frovm 
Faded fiom off her brow, hei hps closed tight 
But now, just parted, and her fingers white 
Slackened their hold upon the coveilet, 

And o’er her face famt smiles began to flit, 450 

As o’er the summer pool the faint soft air : 

So instant and so kind the God vras there. 


VIII THE TASKS 

Now when she woke again the biight sun glared 
In at the ttindow, and the trumpets blared. 

Shattering the sluggish air of that hot day, 

For fain the king would be upon his u'ay. 

Then straight she called her maidens, who forthright 
Did due observance to her body white. 

And clad her in the raiment of a queen. 

And round her crown they set a wreath of green. 

But she descending, came into the hail, 

And found her father clad m royal pall, 10 

Holding the ivory rod of sovereignty, 

And Jason and Ms folk were standing bj". 

Now was /Eetes sating : Mmyse, 

And you, my people, who are here by me. 

Take heed, that by his wilful act to-day 
Tins man vill pensh, neither will I slay 
One man among you. Nay, Prince, if you will, 

A safe return I give unto you still.’ 

But Jason answered, smiling in his joy : — • 
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‘ Once more, -Setes. nay. Against this toy 20 

My life IS pledged, let all go to the end ' 

Then, lifting up his eyes, he saw his friend 
Made fresh and lovelier b 3 ^ her L[met rest. 

And set his hand upon his mailed breast, 

Where in its covemig lay the cr 3 "stai ball. 

But the king said : ‘ Then let what will fall, fall I 
Since time it is that we were on the waj" ; 

And thou, 0 daughter, shalt be theie to-da}". 

And see thy father’s glory once more shown 

Before our folk and those the u ind has blown GO 

Erom many lands to see this plaj’ plaj^ed out ’ 

Then raised the Colchians a mighty shout. 

And doubtful grew the Minyse of the end. 

Unwitting w'ho on that day w^as their fnend. 

But down the hall the king passed, who did hold 

Medea’s hand, and on a car of gold 

They mounted, drawn anigh the carven door, 

And spearmen of the Colchians went before 
And followed after ; and the 

Set close together followed solemnly, 40 

Headed by Jason, at the heels of these. 

So passed they through the streets and palaces 
Thronged with much folk, and o’er the bridges passed, 

And to the open country came at last, 

Kor there W’ent far, but turmng to the right, 

Into a close they came, w'here there were dight 
Long galleries about the fateful stead. 

Built all of marble fair and roofed with lead, 

And carved about with stories of old time, 

Framed all about with golden hnes of rhyme. 50 

Moreover, midmost was an image made 
Of mighty Mars who maketh kings afraid, 

That looked down on an altar bmlded fair, 

Wherefrom already did a bnght fire glare 
And made the hot air glassy with its heat. 
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So in the gallery did the king take seat 
With fair Medea, and the Colchians stood 
Hedging the twain in with a mighty wood 
Of spears and axes, while the Minyae 

Stood off a space the fated things to see. 60 

Ugly and lugged was that spot of ground. 

And wnth an iron wall w^as closed around. 

And at the further end a monstrous cage 
Of iron bars, shut in the stupid rage 
Of those twm beasts, and therefrom ever came 
The flashing and the scent of sulphurous flame, 

As wuth their brazen, clangorous bellowing 
They hailed the coming of the Colchian king ; 

Nor w’as there one of the seafanng men 

But trembled, gazing on the deadly pen. 70 

But Jason only, who before the rest 

Shone like a star, having upon his breast 

A golden corslet from the treasury 

Of wise King Phineus by the doubtful sea, 

By an Egyptian wrought who wwld not stay 
At Salmydessa more than for a day. 

But on that day the w^ondrous breast-plate wrought, 
Which, with good w*ill and strong help, Jason bought ; 

And from that treasury his golden shoe 

Came, and his thighs the king’s gift covered too ; 80 

But on his head his father’s helm was set 

Wreathed round with bay leaves, and his sword lay yet 

Within the scabbard, while his ungloved hand 

Bore nought within it but an olive w^and. 

Now King iEetes well beholding him. 

Fearless of mien and so unmatched of hmb, 

Trembled a little in his heait as now 
He bade the horn-blowers the challenge blow, 

But thought, ‘ what strength can help him, or what art, 

Or w^hich of all the Gods be on his part ? ’ 90 

Impious, who knew not through what doubtful days. 
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E’en from his birth, and perilous rough vays 
Juno had brought him safely, nor indeed 
Of his own daughter’s qmvering lips took heed, 

And restless hands wherein the God so wrought, 

The wise man seeing her had knovm her thought 

Now Jason, when he heard the challenge blow. 

Across the evil fallow ’gan to go 

With face beyond its wont in nowise pale, 

Nor footstep faltering, if that might avail 100 

The doomed man aught ; so to the cage he came. 

Whose bars now glowed red-hot with spouted flame 

In many a place ; nor doubted any one 

Who there beheld him that his days were done, 

Except bis love alone, and even she, 

Sickemng with doubt and terror, scarce could see 
The hero draw the brazen bolt aside 
And throw the glowing wicket open wide. 

But he alone, apart from his desire. 

Stood unarmed, facing those tw o founts of fire, lio 

Yet feared not aught, for hope and fear were dead 
Within his heart, and utter hardihead 
Had Juno set there ; but the awful beasts 
Beholdmg now the best of all their feasts, 

Beared in their joy and fuiy, till fiom sight 
They and the prince w'ere hidden by the white 
Thick rolling clouds of sulphurous pungent smoke, 

Through wiiich upon the blinded man they broke. 

But when within a yard of him they, came, 

Baffled they stopped, still bellowing, and the flame 120 
Still spouting out from nostril and fiom mouth. 

As from some island mountain m the south 
The trembhng manners behold it cast ; 

But still to right and left of him it passed. 

Breaking upon him as cool water might, 

Nor harming more, except that from his sight 
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AH corners of the cage 'Pt'ere hidden now. 

Nor knew he where to seek the brazen plough. 

As to and fro about the quivering cage 
The monsters rushed m blind and helpless rage, 130 

But as he doubted, to his eyes alone 
Within the place a golden light outshone, 

Scattering the clouds of smoke, and he beheld 
Once more the Goddess who his head upheld 
In rough Anaurus on fchat other tide ; 

She, smiling on him, beckoned, and ’gan glide 
With rosy feet across the fearful floor. 

Breathing cool odours round her, till a door 
She opened to him in the iron wall. 

Through which he passed, and found a grisly stall 140 
Of iron still, and at one end of it. 

By glimmering lamps with greemsh flame half hr, 

Beheld the yoke and shining plough he sought ; 

Which, seizing straight, by mighty strength he brought 
Unto the door, nor found the Gk)ddess there, 

Who in the likeness of a damsel fair, 

Coichian Metharma, through the spearmen passed, 

Bearing them wine, and causeless terror cast 
Into their foolish hearts, nor spared to go 
And ’mid the close seafaring ranks to sow 150 

Good hope of joyful ending, and then stood 
Behind the maid unseen, and brought the blood 
Back to her cheeks and trembhng hps and w'an. 

With thoughts of things unknown to maid or man. 

Meanwhile upon the foreheads of the twain 
Had Jason cast the yoke %rith httle pam, 

And drove them now with shouts out through the door 
Which in such guise ne’er had they passed before, 

For never were they made the earth to till, 

But rather, feeding fat, to work the will 
Of some all-knowing man ; but now they went 
like any peasant’s beasts, tamed by the scent 
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Of those new herbs Medea’s hand had plucked. 

Whose roots from e\dl eaith strange pov/er had sucked 
Xow in the open field did Jason stand 
And to the plough-stilts set his unused hand, 

And down betwixt them lustily he bent , 

Then the bulls drew, and the biight ploughshare sent 
The loathly fallow up on the light side, 

Wlnlst o’er their bellowing shrilly Jason cried : — 170 

‘ Draw mgh, 0 King, and thy new ploughman see. 

Then mayst thou make me shepheid, too, to thee ; 

Kor doubt thou, doing so, from out thy flock 
To lose but one, who ne’er shall bring thee stock, 

Or ram or ewe , nor doubt the grey wolf, King, 
Wood-haunting bear, dragon, or such like thing 
Ah the straight furrow ’ how it mindeth me 
Of the smooth parting of the land-locked sea 
Over against Eubcea, and this fire 

Of the fair altar where my 30 }’ful sire ISO 

Will pour out wine to Neptune when I come 
Not empty-handed back unto my home.’ 

Such mocks he said ; but when the sunlight broke 
Upon his armour through the sulphurous smoke, 

And showed the lengthemng furrow cutting thiough 
The ugly fallow as anigh they drew. 

The joyful Minyee gave a mighty shout ; 

But pale the king sat mth brows knit for doubt, 

Muttenng : ‘ Whose counsel hast thou taken, then, 

To do this thing, winch not the best of men 100 

Could do unholpen of some sorcery ’ 

Whoso it IS, wise weie he now to die 
Ere yet I know him, since for many a day 
Vainly for death I hope to hear him pray.’ 

Meanwhile, askance Medea eyed the king, 

Thinking nought safe until that e’f-eiything 
Was fimshed in the Colchian land, and she 
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No more beheld its shores across the sea ; 

But he, beholding her pale visage, thought 
Grief like to his such paleness on her brought. 

And turning to her, said : ‘ How pale thou art I 
Let not this first foil go unto thine heart 
Too deeply, since thou knowest certainly. 

One way or other this vain fool must die.’ 

‘ Father,’ she said, ' a doubt is on me still. 

Some God this is come here our wealth to spiU ; 

Nor IS this first thing easier than the rest.’ 

Then stammering, she said : ‘ Were it not best 
To give him that which he must have at last, 

Before he slays us ? ’ But ^Eetes cast 
A sharp glance at her, and a pang shot through 
His weary heart as half the truth he knew. 

But for one moment, and he made reply 
In passionate words : ‘ Then, daughter, let me die I 
And, ere I die, behold thee led along 
A wretched slave to suffer grief and wrong 
In far>ofi lands, and ^a at thy back 
Nought but a huge flame hiding woe and wrack, 
Before from out ivilling open hand 
This wonder, and the safeguard of my land 
A God shall take ; and such this man is not. 

What ! dost thou think because his eyes are hot 
On tender maidens he must be a God ? 

Or that because firmly this field he trod 
Well 'fenced vith magic ? W’^ere he like to me, 
Grey-haired and lean, what Godhead wouldst thou s^e 
In such an one ? Hold, then, thy peace of this, 

And thou shalt see thy God full widely miss 
The mark he aims at, when from out the earth 
Spring up those brothers of an evil birth.’ 

And therewithal he gazed at her, and thought 
To see the rosy flush by such words brought 
Across her face ; as in the autumn eve. 
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Just as the sun’s last half begins to leave 

The shivering world, both east and west are red. — 

But calm and pale she turned about her head, 

And said : ‘ My father, neither were these words 
My words, nor would I struggle with my lords ; 

Thou art full wise ; whatso thine heart would have 

That do, and heed me not, who fain would save 240 

This glory of thy kingdom and of thee 

But now look up, and soothly thou shalt see 

Mars’ acre tilled : the field is ready then. 

Bid them bring forth the seed that beareth men,’ 

Again with her last words the shouts out-broke 
Erom the seafarers, for, beside the } oke. 

Before Mars’ altar did Prince Jason stand, 

Holding the wand of olive in his hand, 

And on the new- turned furrow shone the sun 

Behind him, and his half-day’s woik vas done. 2a0 

And now another marvel : for, behold, 

As at the furrow’s end he slacked his hold 
Upon the plough-stilts, ail the bellovnng 
Mlieiewith the beasts had made the grim close iing, 

Fell suddenly, and all the fire died 
That they were wont erewhile to scatter vide 
From mouth and nostril, and their loins and knees 
Stiffened, and they grew nought but images 
Lifelike but lifeless, wonderful but dead, 

Such as he makes, who many a day hath fed 260 

His furnace with the beeciiwood, when the clay 

Has grown beneath his deft hands day by day 

And all is ready for the casting, then 

Such things as these he makes for royal men. 

But ’mid the shouts turned Jason to the kmg, 

And said : ‘Fair sir, behold a wondrous thing ! 

And since these beasts have been content to stay 
Before Mars’ altar, from this very day 
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His should they be if they were mine to give.’ 

‘ 0 Jason/ said the king, ‘ well niayst thou hve 270 
For many a day, since thou this deed hast done. 

But for the Gods, not unto any one 

Will I give gifts ; but let them take from me 

What once they gave, if so the thing must be. 

But do thou take this sack from out my hand 
And cast its seed about the new-tilled land. 

And watch the issue ; and keep words till then, 

I counsel thee, 0 luckiest of men.’ 

Then Jason took the sack, and with it went 
About that field new turned, and broadcast sent 2S0 

The white teeth scattering, but or ere he came 
Back to the altar, and the flickermg fiame. 

He heard from ’neath the earth a muttered sound 
That grew' and grew, till ail that piece of ground 
Swelled into httle hiilocics, like as w^here 
A stricken field w'as foiighten, but that there 
Quiet the heroes’ bones he underneath 
The quivering grasses and the dusky heath ; 

But now these heaps the labouring earth upthrew 
About Mars’ acre, ever greater grew, 290 

And still increased the noise, till none could hear 
His fellow speak, and paleness and great fear 
Fell upon all ; and Jason only stood 
As stands the stout oak in the poplar wood 
When winds are blowing. 

Then he saw the mounds 
Bursten asunder, and the muttered sounds 
Changed into loud strange shouts and warhke clang, 

As with freed feet at last the earth-born sprang 
On to the tumbling earth, and the sunhght 
Shone on bright arms clean ready for the fight. 

But terribly they showed, for through the place 
Not one there was but had his staring face, 
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With great wide eyes, and lips in a set smile. 

Turned Mi on Jason, who, for a short while. 

Forgot indeed Medea’s -warning v ord. 

And from its golden sheath half diew his sword, 

But then, remembering all, cried valiantly : 

‘ Kew born ye aie — new slam too shall ye be. 

Take tins, and round about it read your doom. 

And bid them make new dwellings in the tomb, CIO 

Wherefrom ye came, nor ever should have passed.’ 

Therewith the ball among the host he cast. 

Standing to watch -what next that folk would do. 

But he the ball had smitten turned unto 
The one who stood by him and like a cup 
Shattered his head ; then the next lifted up 
His axe and slew’ the slayer, and straightway 
Among the rest began a deadly fray. 

Ko man gave back a foot, no breathing space 
One took or gave within that dreadful place, 320 

But wheie the vanquished stood there was he slain, 

And straight the conqueiing arm was raised again 
To meet its match and m its turn to fall , 

No tide was there of fainting and recall, 

No quivering pennon o’er their heads to hit, 

Nor name or eager shout called over it, 

No groan of pain, and no despainng cry 
From him who knows his time has come to die, 

But passionless each bore him in that fight, 

Scarce otherwase than as a smith might smite 330 

On sounding iron or bright glittering biass. 

So, little by httle, did the clamour pass 
As one by one each fell down in his place, 

Until at last, midmost the bloody space. 

One man was left, ahve but wounded sore. 

Who, staring round about and seeing no more 
His brothers’ spears against him, fixed his eyes 
Upon the quelier of those mysteries. 
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Then dreadfully they gleamed, and with no word, 

He tottered towards him with uplifted sword. S40 

But scarce he made three paces down the field, 

Ere chiU death reached his heart, and on his shield 
Clattering he fell. So satiate of fight 
Quickly the earth-born were, and their delight 
With what it fed on perished, and one hour 
Ripened the deadly fruit of that fell fiower. 

Then, Jason, mocking, cried unto the kmg : — 

‘ 0 wonderful, indeed, must be the thing 

Thou guardest with such wondrous guards as these ; 

Make no delay, therefore, but bring the keys 350 

That I may see this dear delight of all.’ 

But on JEetes’ face a change did fall. 

As though a mask had been set over it. 

And smiles of httle meaning ’gan to flit 
O’er his thin bps, as he spake out at last : — 

‘ Ko haste, dear guest, for surely now is passed 
All enmity from ’tvTixt us, since I know 
How hke a God thou art ; and thou shalt go 
To-morrow to thy ship, to make for Greece ; 

And 'with no tnal more, bear back the fleece 360 

Along our streets, and like no conquered thing. 

But with much scattered flowers and tabouring. 

Bearing 'with it great gifts and all my love ; 

And in return, I pray thee, pray to Jove, 

That I may have a fe'w^ moie years of hfe, 

And end at last in honour, free from strife. 

And now to-night be merry, and let time 
Be clean forgotten, and bring Saturn’s clime 
And golden days upon our flower- cro'wned brows, 

For of the unseen future what man knows ? ’ 370 

‘ 0 King,’ said Jason, ‘ for these words I praise 
Thy wisdom much, and wish thee happy days. 

And I ivill give thee honour as I can, 

Naming thee ever as a noble man 
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Through all the lands I come to : and will take 
Thy gifts, indeed, and thou, for Jason’s sake, 

Shalt have gifts too, whatso thy soul may wish. 

From out our keel that has escaped the fish,’ 

So spake those wary foes, fair friends in look. 

And so m words great gifts they gave and took, 380 

And had small profit, and small loss thereby. 

Kor less Medea feigned, but angrily 
Regarded Jason, and across her brow 
Drew close her veil, nor doubted the king now 
Her faith and loyalty. 

So from the place 

Back toward the town they turned at a soft pace, 

In guise of folk that hold high festival. 

Since straightly had iEetes bid that all 
Should do the strangers pleasure on that day. 

But wanly went Jason on the way, 390 

And through his folk spread words, to take good heed 
Of what might come, and ready be at need, 

Kor yet to take ,.Betes for their friend, 

Since even then he plotted how^ to end 

Then quest and lives : therefore he bade them spare 

The wine that night, nor look on damsels fair ; 

But that, the feast done, all should stealthily 
Get to the quay, and round about to sea 
Turn Argo’s head, and wait like hounds in slip. 

Holding the oars, within the hollow ship. 400 

‘ Noi doubt,’ said he, ‘ that good and glorious 
The end shall be, since all the Gods for us 
Are fighting certainly : but should death come 
Upon me m this land, then turn back home. 

Nor w^ait till they shall lay your bones with mine. 

Since now I think to go unto the shrine, 

The while ye wait, and take therefrom the fleece, 

Not all unholpen, and depart in peace, 

While yet the barbarous kmg beholds us dead 
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In dreams alone, or through his waking head 410 

The vile plots chase each other for our death.’ 

These things he said, but scarce above his breath. 

Unto wise Nestor, who beside him went. 

Who unto Butes straight the message sent, 

And he to Phlias, so the words at last 
Throughout the wondering seafarers had passed, 

And so were all made ready for the night. 

But on that eve, mth manifold delight, 

^etes feasted them in his fair hall ; 

But they, well knomng what might chance to fall, 4£0 
Sat saymg httle, nor drank deep of wine ; 

Until at last the old king gave the sign 
To break the feast up, and within a while 
All seemed asleep throughout the mighty pile. 

All seemed asleep, but now IMedea went 
With beating heart to work out her intent. 

Scarce doubtful of the end, since only two 
In all the world, she and .^Eetes, knew 
Where the keys were, far from the light of day, 

Beneath the palace. So, in garments grey, 430 

Like the soft creeping twnlight did she go, 

Until she reached a passage far below 
The river, past whose oozing wails of stone 
She and the king alone had ever gone 

Now she, who thus far had come through the dark. 
Stopped, and in haste striking a little spark 
From something m her hand, lit up a lamp, 

Wliose light fell on an iron door, with damp 

All rusted red, which wnth a kej^ of brass 

She opened, and there-through made haste to pass, 440 

Shuddering a little, as her feet ’gan tread 

Upon a dank cold floor, though overhead 

High-arched the place was, fairh^ built enow. 

But she across the shppeiy floor did go 
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Unto the other wall, wherein was built 
A little aumbrye, with a door o’er-gilt, 

That with the story of King Athamas 
And Phryxus and the ram all carven was. 

There did she draw forth from her balmy breast 
A yellow flowering herb, that straight she pressed 450 
Upon the lock, low mutteimg the while ; 

But soon across her face there passed a smile, 

As backward in the lock the bolts did turn, 

And the door opened ; then a golden uin 
She saw withm the aumbrye, whereon she 
Brew out the thing she sought for eagerly, 

The seven keys with sere-cloth done about. 

Then through the dreary door did she pass out, 

And made it fast, and went her w^ay once more 
Through the black darkness on from floor to floor. 4C0 
And so, being come to Jason, him she found 
All armed, and ready ; theiefore, with no sound, 

She beckoned him to follow*, and the tw am 
Passed through the brazen doors, locked all m vain, 

Such virtue had the herb Medea bore, 

And passing, did they leave ajar each door, 

To give more ease unto the iVImyse. 

So out mto the fresh night silently 
The lovers passed, the lovehest of the land ; 

But as they went, neither did hand touch hand, 470 

Or face seek face ; for, gladsome as they w*ere 
Trembling with joy to be at last so near 
The wished-for day, some God yet seemed to be 
’Twixt the hard past and their fehcity. 
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IX. THE TAKING OF THE FLEECE AND DEPARTURE 
OF THE ARGO 

But when they reached the precinct of the God, 

And on the hallowed turf their feet now trod, 

Medea turned to Jason, and she said : — 

* 0 love, turn round, and note the goodhhead 
My father’s palace shows Beneath the stars. 

Bethink thee of the men grown old in wars. 

Who do my bidding ; what delights I have. 

How many ladies lie in wait to save 

My life from toil and carefulness, and think 

How sweet a cup I have been used to drink, 10 

And how I cast it to the ground for thee. 

Upon the day thou weanest of me, 

I wish that thou mayst somewhat think of this, 

And ’twixt thy new-found kisses, and the bliss 
Of something sweeter than thine old dehght, 

Remember thee a httle of this night 
Of marvels, and this starht, silent place. 

And these two lovers, stanchng face to face ’ 

‘ 0 love,’ he said, ' by what thing shall I swear, 

That while I hve thou shalt not be less dear 20 

Than thou art now ? ’ 

^ Nay. sweet,’ she said, ‘ let be ; 
Wert thou more fickle than the restless sea. 

Still should I love thee, knovang thee for such , 

Mliom I know not, indeed, but fear the touch 
Of Fortune’s hand when she beholds our bhss. 

And knows that nought is good to me but tins. 

‘ But now be ready, for I long full sore 
To hear the merry dashing of the oar. 

And feel the freshness of the following bieeze 

That sets me free, and smff the rough salt seas. SO 
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Look ' yonder thou mayst see armed shadows steal 
Down to the quays, the guiders of thy keel ; 

Now follow me, though httle shait thou do 
To gam this thing, if Hecate be true 
Unto her servant. Nay, draw not thy sv ord, 

And, for thy life, speak not a single word 
Until I bid thee, else may all be lost. 

And of this game our hves yet pay the cost ’ 

Then toward the brazen temple-door she went, 
Wherefrom, halt-open, a faint gleam yas sent ; 

For little need of lock it had forsooth, 

Because its sleepless guardian knew no ruth, 

And had no lust for precious tilings or gold ; 

Whom, drawing neai, Jason could now behold. 

As back Medea thrust the heavy door. 

For prone he 1 y upon the gleaming floor. 

Not moving, though Ins restless, glittering eyes 
Left them no hope of wile or of surprise. 

Hideous he was, wiiere all things else were fair ; 
Diill-skmned, foul -spotted, with lank rusty hair 
About his neck ; and hooked t'ellow claw s 
Just showed from ’neath his belly and huge jaw^s, 
Closed in the hideous semblance of a smile 
Then Jason shuddered, wondering with what guile 
That fair king's daughter such a beast could tame. 
And of his sheathed swoid had but little shame. 
But being within the doois both mantle grey 
And heavy gown Medea cast aw ay. 

And in thin clinging silk alone was clad. 

And round her neck a golden chain she had, 
Whereto was hung a liaip of silver white. 

Then the great dragon, at that glittering sight, 
Eaised himself up upon his loathly feet. 

As if to meet her, w'hiie her fingers sweet 
Already moved amongst the golden stiings. 
Preluding nameless and dehcious things ; 
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But now she beckoned Jason to her side, 

For slowly towards them ’gan the beast to glide. 
And when close to his love the hero came, 

She whispered breathlessly : ‘ On me the blame 
I£ here we perish ; if I give the word, 

Then know that all is lost, and draw thy sword. 
And manlike die in battle wuth the beast ; 

So dying shalt thou fail to see at least 
This body thou desiredst so to see, 

In thy despite here mangled wretchedly. 

Peace, for he cometh — 0 thou Goddess bright, 
\'\Tiat help wilt thou be unto me this mght ? ’ 

So murmured she, while ceaselessly she drew 
Her fingers through the strings, and fuller grew 
The tinkhng music, but the beast draT?vTi mgh 
Went slower still, and turmng presently 
Began to move around them in a nng. 

And as he went, there fell a strange rattling 
Of his dry scales ; but as he turned, she turned, 
Nor failed to meet the eyes that on her burned 
With steadfast eyes, and, lastly, clear and strong 
Her voice broke forth in sweet melodious song : — 

® 0 evil thing, what brought thee here 
To be a wonder and a fear 
Unto the river-haunting folk ? 

Was it the God of Hay that broke 
The shadow of thy windless trees. 

Gleaming from golden palaces, 

And shod with hght and armed with light. 
Made th}^ slime stone, and day thy mght, 

. And drove thee forth unwilhngly 
Within his golden house to lie 
‘ Or was it the slim messenger. 

Who, treadmg softly, free from fear. 

Beguiled thee with his smiling face 
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From out thy dim abiding place 
To foUow him and set thee do^m 
Midst of this twice-washed royal town ? 

‘ Or, w^as it lather the dread Lord 
Who slayeth without spear or sword, 

And with the fiower-cuUing maid 
Of Enna, dwelleth in the shade, 

Mlio, with stern voice compeUmg thee. 

Hath set thee here, our bane to be ? llO 

‘ Or w^as it Venus, seekmg far 
A sleepless guard ’gamst gnef and war, 

Who, joumeymg through thy dismal land, 

Beside the heavy lake did stand. 

And with no word, but very sight 
Of tender limbs and bosom white, 

Drew forth thy scaly feet and hard. 

To follow over rock and shard ? 

' Or rather, thy dull, waveless lake 
Didst thou not leave for her di'ead sake, 120 

W’^ho, passing swift from glade to glade, 

The forest-dwellers makes afraid 
With shimmering of her silver bow 
And dreadful arrows ? Even so 
I bid thee now to jueld to me, 

Her maid, who ovei mastered thee. 

The three-formed dreadful one who reigns 
In heaven and the fiery plains. 

But on the green earth best of all. 

‘ Lo, now tlime upraised crest let fall, 

Belax thy limbs, let both thine eyes 
Be closed, and bestial fantasies 
Fill thy dull head till dawn of day 
And we are far upon our way.’ 

As thus she sung the beast seemed not to hear 
Her words at first, but ever drew anear. 
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Circling about them, and Medea’s face 
Grew pale unto tlie lips, though still the place 
Rung mth the piercing sw’eetness of her song ; 

But slower soon he di’agged Ms length along 
And on his limbs he tottered, till at last 
AH feebly by the wondering pnnce he passed. 

And whining to Medea’s feet he crept. 

With eyes half closed, as though wellmgh he slept, 
And there before her laid ins head adown ; 

T\lio, shuddeiing, on his wrinkled neck and brown 
Set her white foot, and whispered : ' Haste, 0 love ! 
Behold the keys ; haste ! while the Gods above 
Ai’e friendly to us ; there behold the shiine 
Where thou canst see the lamp of silver shine. 

Nay, draw not death upon both thee and me 
With fearless kisses : fear, until the sea 
Shall fold green arms about us lovingly, 

And iandly Venus to thy keel be nigh.’ 

Then lightly from her soft side Jason stept, 

While still upon the beast her foot she kept. 

Still murmuring gently man}'' an unknown word, 

As when through half-shut casements the brown bird 
We hearken when the mgbt is come in June, 

And thick-leaved woods aie ’twixt us and his tune. 

But- Jason, going swiftly with good heart. 

Came to the 'wushed-for shrine built all apart 
Midmost the temple, that on pillais stood 
Of jasper green, and marble red as blood 
All vrlnte itself and carven cunningly 
With Neptune bringing from the wavy sea 
The golden shimng ram to Atliamas ; 

And the &st door thereof of silver was. 

Wrought over vith a golden ghttermg sun 
That seemed well- nigh alike the heavenly one. 

Such art therein the cunningest of men 
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Had used, which little Jason heeded then, 

But .thrusting in the lock the smallest key 
Of those he "bore, it opened easily ; 

And then five others, neither wi ought of gold. 

Or carved with tales, or lovely to behold. 

He opened ; but before the last one stayed 
His hand, wherein the hea\y key he weighed, 

And pondering, in low muttered v ord, he said * — 

‘ The prize is reached, which yet I somewhat dread ISO 
To draw unto me ; since I knov indeed 
That henceforth war and toil shall be my meed. — 

Too late to fear, it was too late, the hour 
I left the grey cliffs and the beechen bower. 

So here I take hard Me and deathless praise, 

Who once desired nought but quiet days. 

And painless life, not empty of delight ; 

I, who shall now be quickoner of the fight 
Named by a great name — a far-babbled name, 

The ceaseless seekei aftei praise and fame. 190 

‘ May all be well, and on the noisy ways 
Still may I find some wealth of happy days.* 

Therewith he thiew the last door open wide, 

Whose hammered iron chd the marvel hide, 

And shut his dazzled eye*, and slretched his hands 
Out toward the sea-born wonder of all lands. 

And plunged them deep within the loelts of gold, 

Grasping the fleece within his mightt" hold. 

Which when Medea saw, her gown of grey 
She caught up from the ground, and drew away 200 

Her weaned foot from off the rugged beast, 

And while from her soft strain she never ceased, 

In the dull folds she hid her silk from sight. 

And then, as bending Meath the burden bright, 

Jason drew mgh. joyful, yet still afraid. 

She met him, and her wide grey mantle laid 
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Over the fleece, whispering : ‘ Make no delay ; 

He sleeps, who never slept by night or day 
Till now ; nor mil his charmed sleep be long. 

Light-foot am I, and sure thine arms are strong ; 219 

Haste, then ! No word ’ nor turn about to gaze 
At me, as he who m the shadoivy ways 
Turned round to see once more the twice-lost face.’ 

Then swiftly did they leave the dreadful place, 

Turning no look beliind, and reached the street. 

That with familiar look and kind did greet 
Those wanderers, mazed with marvels and with fear. 

And so, unchallenged, did they draw anear 

The long white quays, and at the street’s end now 

Beheld the ships’ masts standing row by row 220 

Stark black against the stars : then cautiously 

Peered Jason forth, ere they took heart to try 

The open starlit place ; bat nought he saw 

Except the night- vnnd tv/itching the loose straw 

From half-unloaded keels, and nought he heard 

But the strange twittering of a caged green bird 

Within an Indian ship, and from the lull 

A distant baying : yea, all was so still, 

Somewhat they doubted, natheless forth they passed, 

And Argo’s painted sides they reached at last 200 

On whom down-looldng, scarce more noise they heard 
Than from the other slups ; some muttered word. 

Some erealang of the timbers, as the tide 
Ran gurgling seaward past her shielded side. 

Then Jason knelt, and whispered : ‘ Wise be ye, 

O fair compamons on the pathless sea. 

But come, Erginus, Nestor, and ye twain 
Of Lacedaemon, to behold my gain ; 

Take me amongst you, neither be afraid 
To take withal this gold, and this fair maid. 

Yare 1 — ^for the ebb runs strongly towards the sea. 
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The east wind drives the rack to Thessaly, 

And lightly do such longs as this one sleep 
If now and then small watch their servants keep.’ 

Then saw Medea men like shadows grey 
Rise from the darksome decks, who took straightway 
With murmured joy, from Jason’s outstretched hands, 

The conquered fleece, the wonder of ail lands, 

While with strong arms he raised the royal maid, 

And m their hold the precious burthen laid, 250 

And scarce her dainty feet could touch the deck, 

Ere down he leapt, and little now did reck 
That loudly clanged his armour therewithal. 

But, turmng townward, did Medea call : — 

‘ 0 noble Jason, and ye heroes strong. 

To sea, to sea * nor praj- ye loiter long ; 

For surely shall ye see the beacons flare 
Ere in mid stieam ye are, and running fair 
On toward the sea wth tide, and oar, and sail. 

My father wakes, nor bides he to bewail 260 

His loss and me ; I see his turret gleam 

As he goes towards the beacon, and down stream 

Absyrtus lurks before the sandy bar 

In mighty keel well manned and dight for war.’ 

But as she spoke, ratthng the cable shpped 
From out the hawse-hole, and the long oars dipped 
As from the quays the heroes pushed away, 

And in the loosened sail the wind ’gan play ; 

But e’en as they unto the stroke leaned back, 

Amd Nauphus, catching at the main-sheet slack 270 

Had dra^ivn it taut, out flared the beacon wide. 

Lighting the waves, and they heard folk who cried ; 

‘ Awake, awake, awake, 0 Colchian folk ! ’ 

And all about the blare of horns outbroke, 

As watch-tower answered watch-tower down the stream, 
Where far below they saw the bale-fires gleam ; 

And galloping of horses now they heard. 
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And clang of arms, and cries of men afeard ; 

For now the merchant manners who lay 

About the town, thought surely an ill 280 

Had dawned upon them while they slept at ease, 

And, half awake, pushed madly from the quays 
With crash of breakmg oars and meeting ships, 

And cries and curses from outlandish lips ; 

So fell the qmet night to turmoil sore. 

While in the towers, over the uproar. 

Melodiously the beUs began to ring. 

But Ai’go, leaping forward to the swing 
Of measured oars, and leaning to the breeze. 

Sped smftly ‘twist the dark and whispering trees ; 290 

Nor longer now the heroes silence kept. 

So joyously their hearts within them leapt, 

But loud they shouted, seeing the gold fell 
Laid heaped before them, and longed sore to tell 
Their fair adventure to the maids of Greece ; 

And as the mingled noises did decrease 
With added distance, and behind them night 
Grew pale with coming of the eastern light, 

Across the strings his fingers Orpheus drew, 

And through the woods his winged music flew : — 300 

‘ 0 surely, now the fisherman 
Draws homeward through the water wan 
Across the bay we know so well, 

And in the sheltered chalkj’' dell 
The shepherd stirs : and now afield 
The}" drive the team vith white v’-and peeled, 

Muttering across the baiiey-bread 
At daily toil and dreary-head. 

- And midst them all, perchance, my love 
Is waking, and doth gently move 
And stretch her soft arms out to me. 
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Forgetting thousand leagues of sea ; 

And now her hodj’’ I behold, 

Unhidden but by hair of gold, 
x4nd now the silver water kiss. 

The crown of ail delight and bhss. 

And now I see her bind her hair 
And do upon her raiment fair, 
x4nd now before the altar stand. 

With incense in her outstretched hand, 320 

To supplicate the Gods for me ; 

Ah, one day landing from the sea, 

Amid the maidens shall I hear 
Her voice m praise, and see her near. 

Holding the gold-vTapt laurel crown, 

’Midst of the shouting, wondenng town ’ ’ 

So sung he joyously, nor knew that they 
Must wander yet for many an evil day 
Or ever the dread Gods should let them come 
Back to the white walls of their long-left home. 330 

But on the shouting heroes gazed ado wn 
The foundrc'^s of their triumph and renown, 

And to her lovei's side still drew anear. 

With heart now svelled ■^nth joy, now sick with fear, 

And cheeks now hushed with love, now pale and wan, 

As now she thought upon that goodly man, 

And now on the uncertain, dreadful Gods, 

And now upon her father, and the odds 
He might v ell raise agamst the reckless crew, 

For all Ins mighty power full well she knew ; 340 

Xo wonder therefore if her heait grew cold, 

And if her vnetched self she did behold. 

Led helpless thinugh some old familiar place, 

With none to turn on her a pitting face. 

Unto the death in hfe she still might win ; 

And yet, if she should ’scape the meed of sm 
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This once, the world was fair and hnght enough, 

And love there w^as to lead her o’er the rough 
Of life, and love to crovm her head with flowers, 

And fill her days and nights with happy hours. 350 

Now s^vift beneath the oar-strokes Argo flew. 

While the sun rose behind them, and they di’ew 
Unto the nver’s mouth, nor failed to see 
Absyrtus’ galley w^aiting w’atchfully 
Betwnxt them and the wdiite-topped turbid bar. 

Therefore they gat them ready now for war 
With joyful hearts, for sharp thev smfled the sea, 

And saw the great waves tumbling gieen and free 
Outside the bar upon the waj^ to Greece, 

The rough green wa}- to glory and sw^eet peace. 3G0 

Then to the prow gat Jason, and the maid 
^lust needs be with him, though right sore afraid, ^ 
As, neanng now the Colchian ship, they hung 
On balanced oars ; but the wild Areas strung 
His deadly bow, and clomb into the top. 

Then Jason cried : " Abs^Ttus, ivill ye stop 
Our peaceful keei, or let us take the sea ? 

Soothly, have we no vuli to fight vath thee 
If we may pass unfoughten, theiefore say. 

What IS it thou wnlt have this dawn of day ? ’ 370 

Now' on the other prow Absyrtus stood, 

His visage red with eager wuatliful blood, 

And in his right hand shook a mighty spear. 

And said : ‘ 0 seafarers, ye pass not here. 

For gifts or prayers, but if it must be so. 

Over our sunken bulwarks shall ye go ; 

Nor ask me why. for thus my father wills. 

Yet, as I now behold you, my heart thrills 
With wrath indeed ; and hearken for what cause, 

That ye against all friendship and good laws 
Bear off my sister with you ; wherefore now 
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Mars give you courage and a brazen brow ! 

That ye may try this dangerous pass in vain^ 

For soothly of your slaughter am I fain.’ 

Then Jason wrathfully threw up his head. 

But ere the shout came, fair Medea said, 

In trembhng whisper thrilling through his ear “ 

‘ Haste, Cjuick upon them ! if before is fear, 

Beliind is death ! ’ Then Jason turmng, saw 
A tall ship staggering mth the gusty Jaw, 890 

Just enteiing the long reach where they were. 

And heard her horns through the fresh morning air. 

Then lifted he his hand, and with a cry 
Back flew the balanced oars fuU orderly. 

And toward the doomed ship mighty Argo passed ; 

Thereon Absyrtus shouted loud, and cast 

His spear at Jason, that before bs feet 

•Stuck in the deck ; then out the arrows fleet 

Burst from the Colcbans ; and scarce did they spare 

Medea’s trembhng side and bosom fair ; 400 

But Jason, roaring as the honess 

When round her helpless whelps the hunters press, 

Whirled round bs head bs mighty brass-bound spear, 

That flying, smote the Prince beneath the ear, 

As Areas’ arrow sunk into bs side. 

Then falling, scarce he met the rusbng tide, 

Ere Argo’s mighty prow had thrust apart 

The huddled oars, and through the fair sbp’s heart 

Had thrust her iron beak, and the green wave 

Rushed in as rush the waters through a cave 410 

That tunnels half a sea-girt lonely rock. 

Then drawing swiftly backward from the shock. 

And heeding not the cnes of fear and woe, 

' They left the waters deahng with their foe ; 

And at the following sbp threw back a shout, 

And seaward o’er the bar drave Argo out. 

Then joyful felt all men as now at last 
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From Ml to green hill of the sea they passed ; 

Bat chiefly pyed Medea, as now grew 

The Colchian hills behind them faint and blue, 420 

And like a white speck showed the following ship. 

There ’neath the canopy, hp pressed to lip, 

They sat and told their love, till scarce he thought 
What precious burden back to Greece he brought 
Besides the maid, nor for his kingdom cared, 

As on her beauty v/ith wet eyes he stored, 

And heard her sweet voice soft as in a dream, 

MTien ail seems gained, and trouble dead does seem. 

So passed this day, and she no less forgot 
That wreck upon the bar, the evil spot, 430 

Red vdth a brother’s blood, where long was stayed 
The WTathful kmg as from the stream he weighed 
The bleeding body ©f his well-loved son. 

Lo in such wise their journey was begun. 

And so began short love and long decay, 

Sorrow that bides and joy that fleets away. 


X THE NORTHWARD JOURNEY 

The heroes made vdth all haste for the straits, but at dawn 
the wind failed and a thick mist envelo]ied them. Once more 
the sacred oak-beam in the prow spake foitli and gave warning 
of the fate that lay in store. ^Eetes with his war-galleys 
was tying in wait for them at the Bosphorus, Therefore the 
gods decreed they should And their vrsj back to lolchos bj^ 
a route to the north-west. They entered an estuaiy ^ on 
the flood-tide and were carried up-river through dark forests 
peopled by strange beasts and uncouth men. (Book X, 
1-230.) 


^Tlie Dnieper. 
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But every day, more and more sluggishly 
And shorter time, the water from the sea 
Ean up, and failed ere eve of the third day. 

Though slower took the downward stream its way. 

Grown wide and duD , and here and there the wood 
Would draw away and leave some dismal rood 
Of quaggy land about the rivei’s edge, 

Where ’mid the oozes and decaying sedge 
There wallowed ugly, nameless, dull-scaled things. 

These now^ the weary company of kings, 10 

As they passed by, could not endure to see 
Unscathed of arrows, turmng lazily 
Blue-gleammg shmy sides up m the sun, 

Whose death swift Atalanta first begun. 

For as amgh the piow she chanced to stand, 

Unto her bow did she set foot and hand. 

And strung it, and therefrom an arrow sent 
That through the belly of a monster went, 

Legged like a hzard, maned with long lank hair. 

He, screaming, stiaight arose from out his lair, 20 

With many another of his kith and kin. 

And swiftly gettmg to the water thin. 

Made for the ship ; and though upon the way 
Some few among them lost the hght of day, 

Smit by Thessahan arrows, yet the most 
The narrow stnp of water fairly crossed. 

And scaled the ship’s sides, and therewith began 
A fearful battle betwixt worm and man. 

Not long it dured ; though Ceneus through the mail 

Was bitten, and one monster’s iron tail 30 

Smote down Astenon, whom Eribotes 

Made shift to save ; but chiefly amid these 

She w^ho had been the first to raise the stnfe 

Was hard bested, and scarce escaped with life. 

One worm ’twixt ship and shore her arrow slew. 

But ere her amazonian axe she drew, 
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Another monster had got shmy hold 
Of her slim ankles, and cast fold on fold 
About her legs, and binding thigh to thigh, 

Wrapt round her sides, enfolding mightily 40 

Her foiled right hand, then raised aloft his crest 
Against her unembraced tender breast ; 

But she, with one unarmed hand yet left free, 

Stni strove to ward the blow, but giddily. 

Because the deadly rings still tighter grew 
About her heart ; yet as she fell, there flew 
A feathered javelin swiftly from the left. 

By Areas desperately cast, that cleft 

The monster’s head, and dulled his ghtteiing eyes. 

Then the glad Muiyse with joyous cnes 50 

Cleared Argo’s decks of all the monstrous things. 

As from the maiden’s limbs the slimy rings 
Slacked and fell off : but she, so saved from death, 

Sat weary by the mast, and drew glad breath, 

And vowed the grey and deadly thing should shine, 
Wrought all of gold, withm Diana’s shrine. 

In woody fair Arcadia. But the rest. 

When they with poured-out wine the Gods had blest, 

And flayed- the slain worms, gat them to the oar, 

And ’gainst the sluggish stream shd past the shore. GO 

Further inland the forests began to thin, and in the 
clearings herds of deer and wild cattle browsed. The 
heroes landed and joined m the chase. Areas and two 
companions lost their way, and were made captive by wild 
folk, but at night they eluded their captors and reached the 
Argo safely. 

The stream now began to narrow, the current became 
swifter, and ahead they heard the thunder of waterfall and 
cataract. At Erginus’ bidding they dragged the Argo ashore, 
and hauled her on logs along the bank till the rapids were 
passed. Higher up, the main river was joined by a smoother 
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branch,^ on which they launched their boat and gat them 
onward toward the winter and the north. (Book X, 29i-end.) 

Now might the Miny^ hoist up to the breeze 
Their well- wrought sail, for barren of all trees 
The banks were now become, not rising high 
Above the deep green stream that sluggishly 
Strove with the strenuous Argo’s cleaving stem. 

So after all their toil was rest to them 
A httle while, and on the deck they sat. 

Not wholly sad, and talked of this and that, 

Or watched the restless fishes turn and wind, 

Or the shm kestrel hanging in the vind, 70 

Or the wild cattle scouring here and there 
About the plain ; for in a plain they were, 

Edged round with hills, vith quaggy biooks cleft through, 
That ’mid their sedges toward the river drew. 

And harboured noisome things, and death to man. 

But looking up stream, the green river ran 
Unto their eyes, from out the mountains high. 

For ’twixt no pass could they behold the sky, 

Though at the mountain’s foot, far through the plam. 

They saw the wandering river shine again, 80 

Then vanish wholly ; therefore through their ease. 

With fear did thej^ the jealous Gods appease. 

Natheless, for two days did they speed along. 

Not toiling aught, and cheered v ith tale and song ; 

But the third noonday, bnnging them anear 
The mountains, turned to certain grief their fear. 

For now they saw the stream, grov n svuft but deep, 

Come from a cavern in the mountain steep. 

Nor would it help them aught upon that tide 

To heave the swift ship out on either side, 90 

For all that plain the mountain iidge bestrode, 

And scarcely could a horseman find a road 
^ The Pnpet. 
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Through any pass into the farther land. 

Then ’mid the dormcast men did Jason stand. 

And lifting up Ms voice, said : ‘ Minyse, 

Why right and left upon this plam look ye, 

Wliere dwell but beasts or beast-hke men alone ? 

Look rather to that heap of rugged stone, 

Pierced with the road that leadeth to the north 

Yea, if from very hell this stream runs forth, lOO 

Let us go tMther, bearing m our hands 

This golden, hard- won marvel of all lands. 

Yet, since not death it beam, but hving things, 

Shall we not reach thereby the sea that rings 
The whole world round, and so make shift to reach 
Sunny Euboea, and fair Argo beach 
Before lolchos, having lost no w'Mt 
Of ah our gains ? Or else here must we sifc 
Till hunger slays us on some evil day. 

Or wander till our raiment falls aw^ay 110 

From ofi our bodies, and we, too, become 
Like those ye saw, not knowing any home, 

Voiceless, desiring nought but daily food. 

And seeking that like beasts ivitMn the wood, 

Each for himself ; and all our glory gone, 

Our names but left upon some carven stone 
In Greece, still growing fainter day by day. 

And this woik 'wrought 'wuthin the sunny bay. 

Nor yet without the help of Gods, shall he 
A wonder to the wild beasts passing by, 120 

WMle on her fallen masts the sedge-birds smg. 

Unseen of men, a clean forgotten thing.’ 

So spake he, setting courage m their hearts 
To try the unknovm dark, and to their parts 
AU gat them s'wiftly, and they struck the mast, 

And, deftly steered, from out the sunhght passed 
Into the cold, bat -haunted cavern lo'w. 

And, thrusting out wuth poles, made shift to go 
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Against the stream, that with a hollow sound 

Smote Argo’s stem. Then Jason, looking round, 130 

Trembled himself, for now, indeed, he thought. 

Though to the toilmg heroes he said nought : — 

‘ What do we, if this cavern narrows now. 

Or over falls these burrovung waters flow. 

And drive us back again into the sun, 

Cursing the day this quest was first begun. 

Or somewhat traps us here, as well it may, 

And ends us all, far from the light of day ? ’ 

Therewith he bade them light the torches up, 

And to the mountain Gods to pour a cup, 140 

And one unto the river Gods, and pray 
That they might come into the light of day, 

When they had pierced the mountain through and through. 
So from the torches trains of sparkles flew. 

And strangely flashed their arms m that dark place, 

And white and haggard shov ed each anxious face 
Against those dripping walls of unknown stone. 

But now in J ason’s hand the cup outshone, 

Full of red wine, piessed by the Grecian sea, 

And lifting high his hand, he cried : ‘ 0 ye, 15(j 

Both Godto and nymphs w'ho in this wild land dwell, 

In hill or river, henceforth may ye tell 

How through your midst have passed the Minyse ; 

And if, ye helping, the cold northern sea 
We safely reach, and our desired home. 

Thither the fame and fear of you shall come, 

And there a golden-pillared house shall stand, 

Unto our helpers in this savage land. 

Nor when w^e reach the other side of this 

Grim cavern, due observance shall ye miss, IGO 

For whatso on the teeming plain w’e snare. 

Slain \vith due rites shall smoke before you there.’ 

So spake he, and tw ice poured the fragrant wine ; 

But they, well-pleased to have the gift divine. 
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And noting well Ids promises, took heed 
Unto ins prayers, and gave the heroes speed. 

Then Jason straightway bade more torches light, 

And Argo jiushed along, flared through the mght 
Of the dank cavern, and the dull place rang 
With Grecian names, as loud the heroes sang, 170 

For hope had come into their hearts at last. 

So through the winding cave three days they passed. 

But on the fourth day Lynceus gave a cry, 

Smitmg his palms together, who could spy. 

Far ofl, a little white speck through the dark, 

As w’-hen the ’lated traveller sees the spaik 
Of some fair-lighted homestead glitter bright. 

But soon to all men's eyes the jojmus sight 
Showed clear, and with redoubled force they pushed 
Swift Argo foith, who through the water rushed 180 

As though she longed for dayhght too and air. 

And so within an hour they brought her there, 

And on the outer world the sun shone high, 

For it was noon ; so moormg presently, 

On the green earth they clean forgot their pain, 

For joy to feel the sweet soft grass again, 

And see the fair things of the world, and feel 
The joyous sunlight that the sick can heal, 

And soft tormenting of the w'estem wind. 

And there for joy about their heads they twined 190 
The yellow^ autumn flowers of the field. 

And of untimely sorrow w^ere thej-" healed 
By godlike conquering wine ; nor yet forgot 
Their promise to the Gods, but on that spot, 

Of turf and stones they built up altars twam, 

And sent the hunters forth, and not m vain ; 

For Atalanta, swifter than a man. 

Areas, and mighty Theseus, overran 
A wtoe high-crested bull, and tough cords threw 
About his horns, and so by mam force drew 
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The great beast to the altars, where the knife 
Of wise Asclepius ended his hot life. 

As they drew nearer the river’s source, the stream became 
shallow, and so narrow that they could not use the oar. 
Argus in a dream was counselled by Ins to build a wooden 
trolley on which to drag the Argo oveiland to the source of 
another nver ^ that would brmg them m the spring into the 
Northern Seas ^ Many toilsome days the heroes spent 
hauling their ship along on its strange waggon But at 
length they reached the deep dark river of which Ins had 
spoken. They broke up their waggon, and of the beams 
laised up a mighty altar, and on it laid a goodly sacrifice, and 
burned all in honour of the goddess who had given such 
timely aid Meantime winter descended upon them in full 
blast As the goddess had bid them, they beached the Argo 
near a great oak-wood, and built wooden huts to house them 
for the winter, and a palisade to ward off attack by man or 
beast. Here for ten dreary weeks they awaited impatiently 
the coming of spring and beguiled away the time with hunting 
and feasting and minstrelsy. (Book XI, i43-end.) 

March came at last and vuth it ram and milder winds 
The earth soon shed its snowy' pall and the river burst violently 
fiom its icy bonds Once more the heroes launched their 
good ship and joyfulty turned her head seawards. They 
passed through vast wooded plains, and soon reached great 
marshy flats whence a northern breeze blew that savoured 
strongly of the sea. Next day they struggled with a will 
against a full flood-tide : the morrow following they passed 
out into the open sea upon the ebb. (Book XII, 1-164.) 

Now hoisting sail, and labouring with the oar. 

They passed along the amber-beaiing shore, 

A low coast, backed by pme- woods • none the less 
Some days they needs must pass in idleness. 


^ The Vistula 


2 The Baltic. 
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And iie-to, ’midst wlute rolling mist and blind. 

Lest Argo on some shallow death should find ; 

Yet hoipen by the steersman’s mighty sire. 

Safely they sailed until the land rose higher, 210 

And through a narrovr strait at last they went, 

Brushing the unknown coast, where, with bows bent. 

They saw a skin- cl ad folk awaiting them, 

YTio stood to watch the well-built Argo stem 
The lushing tide upon the shingly beach, 

And thence, as knowing that they could not I'each 
The heroes with their arrows, shook their spears, 

And shouted unknown threats to careless eais. 

But when agarnsr the nudst of them they came. 

Forth strode a huge man, mth red hair hke flame, 220 
And lus huge bow against them strongly drew, 

Yrherefroin a swift shaft straight to Argo flew, 

And whistling over Jason’s head, stuck fast 
Over the barb -points in the gleaming mast. 

Then all men praised that archer ; but the man 
Who in Arcadian woods all beasts outran, 

Straight drew his bow unto the arrow-head, 

And no man doubted that wild king was dead : 

Natheless, unmoved they saw the archer stand, 

And toward the Arcadian arrow stretch his hand, 230 
That midmost of liis skm-clad body smote, 

But bounded back as from an iron coat. 

Then loud his people shouted, and ail drew 
Their feeble bows, but short their arrows flew. 

And through the straits the wondermg llmyse 
Passed out luiscathed into the open sea, 

Tniile still of wizardry and charms they spoke. 

But Jason from the mast the arrow broke. 

That erev hile had so scantly missed his life, 

And found it scored as by a sharp-edged knife. 

From barb to notch, vith what seemed written words, 

In tongue unknown to aught but beasts and birds ; 
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So when Medea saw it, straight she said : 

‘ Fair love, now praise some God thou art not dead. 

For from the Cimhrian folk this airow came. 

And its sharp barbs withm a hazard's dame 
Were forged vath peril, and the shaft of it 
Was carved by one who in great fear did sit 
Witliin the haunted places of the wood. 

Aid tears are on its feathers, and red blood : 250 

Nor ask me now the name of her v ho taught 
This wisdom to me : but two arrows bi ought 
From this same folk to iEa have I seen, 

By one whose wounds will evermore be green 
While on the earth he dwells.’ So spoke the maid, 

But Jason, wondering at the words she said, 

Gazed on her fair face, smihng lo^angly, 

Nor cared to think that he must one day die. 

Lost awhile in the mists of the Northern Seas, they made 
the narrow straits, and skirted the vhite-cliffed British 
coasts. Lea^nng Bntain astern, they entered the open sea 
and, carried southward by a favounng breeze, they sighted 
no land until they drew nigh the Pillars of Hercules, through 
which they pass into the Mediterranean. (Book XII, 220-end.) 


XL THE SIRENS 

The heroes skirted the coasts of Spam and France, and at 
the end of the fourth day lay to for the night off the coast of 
Italy. Here w^as the island of ^^sea, the abode of Circe, the 
queen of sorceresses, and on the morrow Medea landed alone 
to learn from her what should befall them ere they reached 
the shores of Thessaly. Circe warned her of the Sirens and 
counselled her hov/ to avoid the fate of those who fell victims 
to the fascmation of their song. To cleanse away the guilt 
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of iter brother’s murder, she bade her land at Cape Malea and 
offer rich gifts of gold, spices and fair raiment to the folk there 
in exchange for cattle and i^’ine for a sacrifice to Apollo. 
Moreover, on drawing nigh lolchos, the Argonauts must beach 
their ship, and lie in ambush in the woods, while Medea wxnt 
alone to the city, and there by her vules made an end 
of Pelias’ life. (Book XIII.) 

Now o’er the open sea they took their way, 

For three days, and at dawning of the day, 

Upon the fourth, saw the Trinacrian shore. 

And there-along they coasted two days more. 

Then first Medea warned them to take heed, 

Lest they should end all memory of their deed 
Where dwell the Sirens on the yellow sand, 

And folk should think some tangled poisonous land 
Had buried them, or some tumultuous sea 
O’er their white bones was tossing angrily ; 10 

Or that some muddy river, far from Greece, 

Drove seaward o’er the ringlets of the fleece 
But when the Minyse hearkened to this word, 

With many a thought their 'wearied hearts were stirred, 
And longing for the near-gained Grecian land, 

Wliere in a little while their feet should stand ; 

Yet none the less like to a happy dream. 

Now, when they neared it, did their own home seem, 

And like a dream the glory of their quest. 

And there'withal some thought of present rest 20 

Stole over them, and well-nigh made them sigh 
To hear the sighing restless wind go by. 

But now, nigh even on the second day. 

As o’er the gentle waves they took their way, 

The ‘orange-scented land-breeze seemed to bear 
Some other sounds unto the hstening eai 
Than all day long they had been hearkening — 

The land-born signs of many a well-kno'wn thing. 
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Thereat Medea trembled, for she knew 

That nigh the dieadfiil sands at last they drew, 30 

For certainly the Sirens’ song she heard, 

Though yet her ear could shape it to no word, 

And by their faces could the queen behold 
How sweet it was, although no tale it told. 

To those worn toilers o’er the bitter sea. 

Kow, as they sped along, they presently, 

Hounding a headland, reached a httle ba}^ 

Walled from the sea by splintered chi^s and grey. 

Capped by the thymy hills’ green wind-beat head. 

Where ’mid the whin the burrowing rabbits fed. 40 

And ’neath the cliff they saw a belt of sand, 

’Twixt Kerens’ pasture and the high scarped land, 

Whereon, yet far off, could theii eyes behold 
White bodies moving, crowned and girt with gold, 
Wherefrom it seemed that lovely music welled. 

So when all this the grey-eyed queen beheld, 

She said . ‘ 0 Jason, I have made thee wise 
In this and other things : turn then thine eyes 
Seav ard, and note the ripple of the sea. 

Where there is hope as v ell as fear for thee. 50 

Kor look upon the death that lurketh there 

’Keath the grey cliff, though sweet it seems and fair ; 

For thou art young upon this day to die 
Take then the helm, and gazing steadily 
Upon the road to Greece, make strong thine hand 
And steer us toward the hon-haunted land : 

And thou, 0 Thracian ! if thou e’er hast moved 
Men’s hearts vith stories of the Gods who loved, 

And men who suffered, move them on this day, 

Taking the deadly love of death aw’ay, 60 

That even now is stealing over them, 

TMiiIe still they gaze upon the ocean’s hem. 

Where their undoing is if they but knew.’ 
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But while she spake, still nigher Argo drew 
Unto the yellow edges of the shore, 

And httle help she had of ashen oar. 

For as her slnelded side roUed through the sea. 

Silent with glittering eyes the IMinyse 

Gazed o’er the surge, for they were nigh enow 

To see the gustj^ wind of evening blow 70 

Long locks of hair across those bodies wiiite, 

With golden spray hiding some dear dehght ; 

Yea, mgh enow to see their red hps smile, 

\"\^erefrom all song had ceased now for a while, 

As though they deemed the prey was in the net, 

And they no more had need a bait to set 

But their own bodies, fair beyond man’s thought, 

Under the grey cliff, hidden not of aught 
But of such mist of tears as in the eyes 
Of those seafaring men might chance to rise. 80 

A moment Jason gazed, then through the waist 
Ban swiftly, and with trembling hands made haste 
To tiim the sail, then to the tiUer ran. 

And thrust aside the skilled l^Iilesian man, 

^ATio with half- open mouth, and dreamy eyes, 

Stood steering xArgo to that land of lies ; 

But as he staggered foiward, Jason’s hand 
Hard on the tiller steered away from land, 

And as her head a little now fell off' 

Unto the wide sea, did he shout this scoff 90 

To Thracian Orpheus : ‘ Minstrel, shall we die. 

Because thou hast forgotten utterly 

What things she taught thee that men call divine, 

Or will thy measures but lead folk to wine, 
x^iid scented beds, and not to noble deeds ? 

Or will they fail as fail the shepherd’s reeds 
Before the trumpet, when these sea- watches 
Pipe shrilly to the washing of the seas ? 

I am a man, and these hut beasts, but thou 
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Giving tkese souls, that all v^ere men ere now 100 

Shall be a very God and not a man ’ ’ 

So spake he ; but his fingers Orpheus ran 
Over the strings, and sighmg turned away 
From that fan ending of the sunny bay ; 

But as his well -skilled hands were preluding 
I^liat his heart swelled with, they began to sing 
With pleadmg voices from the yellow sands, 

Clusteied together, with appealing hands 
Reached out to Argo as she turned aw^ay, 

While o’er their wtoe limbs flew the flakes of spray, no 
Since they spai ed not to set wdnte feet among 
The cold waves heedless of their honied song 
Svveetl}^ they sang, and still the answ^er came 
Piercing and clear from him, as bursts the flame 
From out the furnace m the moonless night ; 

Yet, as their w ords arc no more known aright 
Through lapse of many ages, and no man 
Can any more across the w aters wan 
Behold those singing w’omen of the sea. 

Once more I pray you aU to pardon me. 120 

If with my feeble voice and harsh I sing 
From wdiat dim memories may chance to cling 
About men’s heaits, of lovely things once sung 
Beside the sea, w^hile yet the world was young. 

The Steens. 

Come to the land where none grows old, 

And none is rash or over-bold. 

Nor any noise there is or war, 

Or rumour from wild lands afar. 

Or plagues, or birth and death of kings ; 

No vain desire of unknown things 
Shall vex you there, no hope or fear 
Of that 'which never draweth near ; 
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But in that lovely land and still 
Ye may remember what ye will. 

And what ye will, forget for aye. 

So while the kingdoms pass away. 

Ye sea-beat hardened toilers erst. 

Unresting, for vain fame athirst, 

Shall be at peace for evermore. 

With hearts fulfilled of Godhke lore, 140 

And calm, miwavermg Godlike love, 

No lapse of time can turn or move. 

There, ages after your fair fleece 
Is clean forgotten, yea, and Greece 
Is no more counted glorious, 

Alone with us, alone vnth us. 

Alone with us, dwell iiapi3ily, 

Beneath our trembhng roof of sea. 

Orpheus. 

Ah ! do ye weary of the strife 
And long to change this eager hfe 150 

For shadowy and dull hopelessness, 

Thinlang indeed to gam no less 
Than far from this grey hght to he. 

And there to die and not to die, 

To be as if ye ne’er had been. 

Yet keep your memory fresh and green. 

To have no thought of good or ill. 

Yet feed your fill of pleasure still ? 

0 idle dream ! Ah, verily 

If it shall happen unto me lOO 

That I have thought of anything. 

When o’er my bones the sea-fowl sing. 

And I he dead, how shall I pine 

For those fresh jo 3 ''s that once were mine. 

On this green fount of joj" and mirth, 
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Tlie ever young and glorious earth I 
Then, helpless, shall I call to mind 
Thoughts of the sweet flower-scented wind. 
The dew, the gentle ram at night. 

The wonder-working snow and white, 

The song of birds, the water’s fall. 

The sun that maketh bliss of all ; 

Yea, this our toil and victory. 

The tpannous and conquered sea. 


The Sirens. 

Ah, -vtill ye go, and whither then 
Will ye go from us, soon to die. 

To fill your three-scoie years and ten, 
With manj’ an uimamed misery 

And this the v/retchedest of all, 

That ■vT'hen upon your lonely eyes 

The last faint heaviness shall fall 
Ye shall bethink you of our cnes. 

Come back, nor groAvn old seek m vain 
To hear us sing across the sea. 

Come back, come back, come back agam, 
Come back, 0 fearful IMmyse ’ 


Orpheus. 

Ah, once again, ah, once again, 

The black prow plunges through the sea. 
Nor yet shall all your toil be vain, 

Nor ye forgot, 0 Mmyse. 

Tn such wise sang the Thracian, in such wise 
Out gushed the Sirens’ deadly melodies ; 
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But long before the mingled song was done, 

Back to the oars the Minya?, one by one, 

Slunk silently ; though many an one sighed sore, 

As his strong fingers met the wood once more, 

And from his breast the toilsome breathing came. 

But as they laboured, some for very shame 
Hung down their heads, and yet amongst them some 
Gazed at the place whence that sweet song had come ; 200 
But round the oars and Argo’s shielded side 
The sea grew white, and she began to glide 
Swift through the waters of that deadly bay , 

But when a long wake now behind her lay. 

And still the whistle of the vind increased, 

Past shroud and mast, and all the song had ceased, 

Butes rose up, the fair Athenian man, 

And with void eyes betmxt the rowers ran 
Unto the poop and leapt into the sea ; 

Then all men rested on their oars, but he 
Rose to the top, and towards the shore swam fast, 

I^Tdle all eyes -watched him ; who had well-mgh past 
The place where sand and water ’gan to meet 
In wreaths and rii^ples round the ivory feet. 

When sun-burnt swimmer, snow-white glancing limb, 

And yellow sand unto their eyes grew dim, 

Nor did they see their fellow any more. 

Leaving those deadly sands far astern, the Argonauts 
turned towards the south, and for two days traversed a land- 
less sea. But on the morrow they sighted land again, and 
there they saw a place lovely beyond compare. Fenced 
round about with a marble wall stood a fair garden, wherein 
grew all manner of fruits and dowers in iich abundance, and 
beasts of all kinds roamed and disported themselves in happy 
contentment. In the midst was a marble terrace encircled 
by a clear blue stream, and o’er-toppmg all a wondrous tree 
hung with golden apples and guarded by a sleepless dragon. 
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And there were the daughters of Hesperus, the wise Hesperides, 
four damsels very fair to look upon. Two lay upon the 
daisied swaid, a third sat on the terrace steps and combed 
out her hair, and one was bathing m the stream. This last 
desened the Argo, and, hastily domg on her raiment of gold, 
rose and warned her sisters ; and aU four joined hands about 
the tree, singing the while As the heroes gazed with wonder- 
ment and longing at that bhssful scene, they were warned 
by Bledea that such happiness was beyond the reach of all 
save the immortal gods. Though loth to go, they drew away, 
and turned their prow toward the north. 

In two days they made a headland, high and blue, which 
Erginus knew to be Cape Blalea. They cast anchor, and 
ha\nng landed, did ail in accordance with Cnee’s behests. 
(Book XIV, 456-end.) 


XII. THE RETURN TO lOLCHOS 

i rom Malea they passed into the islanded sea they knew so 
well ; nor was it long before Euboea was reached, and they 
had swept through the perilous straits mto the bay of Pagasse. 
There they disguised the Argo to look like some old and 
weathered merchantman ; and vhen they arrived off the 
shores of the island Cicynethus, they ran her aground and 
concealed her cumiingly with leafy saplmgs from the woods 
near by. They rowed Medea in a shallop to the mainland, 
and she took leave of Jason and bade him keep close watch 
for a sign. 

In the dark shade of a wood Bledea cast aside her fair 
robes for a peasant’s cloak, and by her art transformed 
herself into an aged ill-favoured crone. She made her way 
to the City, and, givmg out that she possessed the secret of 
eternal youth, was brought before King Pehas’ daughters 
and thence mto the presence of the king himself. Pehas 
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believed that Jason and his companions had perished and, 
having made an end of ^son, thought that now there lived 
no one to dispute his sway. But as old age crept upon him, 
he grew uneasy and feared to die. Now when he heard 
Medea’s claim that she could make him young once more, 
he was strangely stirred, and vowed that if it might so come 
to pass he would forsake his life of treachery and play the 
tyrant no more. Wherefore he bade his daughters do what- 
soever she might bid them, so that the miracle might be 
wrought. 

To prove her words, Medea first resumed the radiant 
loveliness of youth, and then bade the daughters of the kmg 
bring to a dark wood at dead of night an aged ram and a 
brazen cauldron and put them by a running stream. Thither 
Medea came, and set them to fill the cauldron with water from 
the stream, and to place it on a pile of dry twigs. The fire 
was kindled, and Medea sprinkled upon the water dried herbs 
from out her wallet. Then she bade them slay the ram and 
scatter his limbs piecemeal m the seething mixture, and 
uttered a prayer to Hecate. Whereat the lightning leapt 
forth, and the thunder crashed, and rain fell in torrents. 
Presently it ceased, and the daughters of Pelias drew near 
and saw amid the half-charred embers a new-born lamb all 
fair and white. “ In such wise.” said Medea, “ must your 
hands do unto the king that he may be new-born.” 

So on the sixth morn she gave them her di’ead commands. 
‘‘ To-night,” she said, “ must ye steal away to the old deserted 
temple o’erlookmg the bay, and build a pyre of dry brands, 
and set a huge cauldron upon it. This done, go ye to the 
palace and mix with Pelias’ wine and the wine of his servants 
this drug that brmgeth sleep.” 

And at midnight, when they had done her biddmg, they 
came and brought her to the temple, and shewed her the pyre 
and cauldron ail prepared. Then they stole away to where 
Pelias slept, and casting fear and pity aside drew their sharp- 
edged blades and ended his old hfe. They threw a pall about 
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liis body, and with beating hearts and halting steps bore it to 
the temple and laid it by the cauldron’s side. When Medea 
saw it was indeed the body of Pelias, scarce withholding a 
shout of triumph she plucked a blazing torch, and kindled 
the pyre therewith, and, w^a^nng back the shuddering girls, 
cast on it something like unto incense Forthwith shot up 
a smokeless dame all red and quivering, and Medea, gazing 
out across the bay, cned aloud to her lover, ‘‘ Come, con- 
quering king, and sit upon thy father's seat ! ” fBook XT ) 
The w^atchers on the woody shore of Cicynethus saw’ the 
blaze, and straightw’ay Jason put the Argo to sea and made 
for lolchos. Meantime the daughters of Pelias, w’ell-nigh 
frenzied with despaii, besought Medea to have pity and to 
restore to new^ life the victim of their impious deed. But 
Medea heeded them not. Presently she heard the giating 
of the Argo’s keel upon the sand, and ran swiftly down to 
meet her lover, and bade the heioes hie them to the teiiijile 
to witness the fate of hapless Pelias. Then ail with joyous 
shouts made their way to the maiket-place, carrying the 
Golden Fleece strung high upon an oar for ail to behold, and 
bearing aloft the fair Medea upon cushions laid across the 
staves of their spears, and Jason marched unarmed at the 
head. (Book XVT, 1-244 ) 

Xow’, therefore, when the gates w’ere open wide. 

Shouting, the folk drew back on either side, 

All wild with joy ; but w’hen they did behold 
The high-raised Fleece of curhng luddy gold, 

And the glad heroes’ mighty heads beneath, 

And throned Medea, with her golden w’reath, 

And folded hands, and chiefest tlung of alL 
The godlike man w’ho w^ent beside the pall, 

W^hereon the body of their tyrant lay, 

Then did their voices fail them on that day, 

And many a man of weeping there was fain. 

At last did Jason set his foot again 
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Upon the steps of that same ivory throne 
Where once he fronted Pehas all alone. 

And bare of friends : but now he turned about, 

And, ’mid the thunder of the people’s shout, 

Scarce heard his fellows’ spears : and by his side 
There stood his gold* adorned Colchian bride. 

With glad tears glistening in her sweet grey eyes : 

And dead, at end of foiled treacheries, 20 

There lay his foe. the slayer of his km. 

Then did he clasp the hand that lay within 
His mighty and sword-hardened fingers brown, 

And cried aloud above the shouting town : — 

‘ Tell me, 0 people of my father’s land, 

Before whose ivory well-wrought tlirone I stand, 

And whose fair-tov ered house mine eyes behold, 

Glitteiing with brazen piUars, rich with gold ! 

‘ A while ago we sailed across the sea. 

To meet our deaths, if so the thing must be. SO 

And there had died, had not the kind Gods been, 

Who sent to us this lovely Colchian queen 
To be our helper . many a land we saw 
That knoweth neither tongue of man, or law 
Of God or man : oft most tlnngs did we lack 
That most men have, as still we struggled back 
Unto the soft wind and the Grecian sea. 

Until this mom our keel triumphantly 
Furrowed the green waves of the v ell-known ba,y. 

There to yon palace did I take my way, 40 

As one who thought his father’s face to see ; 

Yet landmg on the green shore wanly, 

(Since times may change, and fiiendship come to nought) . 
To this dead man straightway my feet were brought. 

Whose face I knew, the face of Pehas 

‘ Then still more wanly thence did we pass. 
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Till we met folk who told ns everything. 

Both of the sla 3 hng of the godlike king, 

^son, mj father, and of other folk, 

And how the w'hoie land groaned beneath the yoke 30 
Of this dead man, whom sure the Gods have slam 
That all our labour might not be in vain, 

Nor we, safe passing thiough the deadly land, 

Lie slain in oui own country at lus hand ' 

So have the Gods wrought, therefore am 1 here, 

No shield upon mine arm, no giittenng spear 
In my right hand, but by my unarmed side 
This Colchian Queen, b57 mam^ sonows tried. 

Therefore, no fear of you is in my heart. 

And if ye will, henceforth will I depart, GO 

Nor take mine own ; or if it please this town 
To slay me, let them lay my dead corpse dovm, 

As on his tomb my father’s image lies, 

Like what he was before these miseiies 
Eell on his head But in no wise will I 
Take seat beneath this golden canopy. 

Before ye tell me, people of this land, 

TOiose throne this is before the vliich I stand, 

AVhose towered house this is mine eyes behold, 

Girt round with brazen pillars, bright \vith gold.' 7C* 

Then, ere he ceased, the people’s shouts broke in 
Upon his speech : ‘ Most glorious of thy km i 
Be thou our lang — be thou our king alone, 

That we may think the age of iron gone. 

And Saturn come with every peaceful thing : — 

Jason for king ' the Conqueior for king ! ’ 

Therewith the heroes clashed their spears and shields, 
And as within the many-flowered fresh fields 
This way and that the slim-stalked flowers do bend, 

T\Tien sweeping gusts the soft west wind doth send SO 
Among their hosts, so moved the people then, 
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When ceased the shouting of the armed men. 

For each unto the other ’gan to speak, 

And o’er the tall men’s heads some dame would seek 
To raise her child to look upon the king. 

And as with smiles and laughter many a thing 
The}’" chattered through the great square joyously, 

Each careless what his neighbour’s words might be, 

It sounded hke some February mead, 

Where thick the lustred starlmgs creep and feed, 90 

And each his own song sings unto his mate, 

Chiding the fickle spnng so cold and late. 

But through the happy clamour of the folk, 

At Jason’s bidding, the great trumpet broke. 

And great Echion’s voice rang clear and strong, 

AlS he cned silence ; then across the throng, 

Did Jason cry ; ‘ 0 people, thanked be ye, 

That in such wise ye give yourselves to me. 

And now, O friends, what more is there to say 

But this ? Be glad, and feast this happy day, 100 

Nor spend one coin of all your store for this ; 

Nor shall the altars of the high Gods miss 
Their due thankoffermg : and She chief of all, 

Who caused that this same happy time should fall, 

Shall have a tithe of all that ’longs to me. 

‘ And ye, 0 loved companions o’er the sea. 

Come to my golden house, and let us feast, 

Nor let time weary us this night at least ; 

0 ! be so glad that this our happy day 
For all times past, all times to come may pay.’ 10 

He ceased, and one more shout the people sent 
Up to the heavens, as he descending w’-ent 
With the fair Colchian through the joyous folk, 

From whose well-ordered lane at times there broke 
Some little child, thrust forward well to see 
The godlike leader of the Alinyse : 

Or here and there forth would some young man lean 
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To gaze upon the beauty of the queen 
A little nearer, as they passed him by. 

In such wise triumphantly they went from temple unto 
temple, and paid due honour to the gods and to Juno, 
chiefest of all. Thence Jason went to his father's tomb, and 
found him laid m a lone unkingly grave, and straightway 
gave orders that a new tomb be built close to the mui muring 
sea, befittmg his royalty. Then to the palace, where m the 
hall once more the heioes gathered as they had done on the eve 
ere the quest began. On the mom great games were held in 
JEson’s honour, and, these being done, the heroes, laden with 
priceless gifts, departed homewards unto many lands. 
(Book XVI, 364-455.) 

And now" is Jason mighty lord and king, 12 J 

And w^edded to the fairest queen on earth, 

And with no trouble now to break Ins miith ; 

And, loved by all, hves happy, free from blame. 

Nor less has w^on the promised meed of fame. 

So, having everything he once desired 
Withm the wild, ere 5 "et his heart w as fired 
By Juno’s word, he hves an envied man, 

Holding these things that scarce another can, 

Ease, love, and fame, and youth that know^s no dread 
Of any horrors lurking far ahead 130 

Across the sunny, flow^ered fields of life : — 

— Youth seeing no end unto the joyous strife. 

And thus in happy days, and rest, and peacCj 
Here ends the winnmg of the Golden Fleece. 


XIII. JASON AT CORINTH—THE DEATH OF GLAUCE 

Tex years have passed, since in the market-place 
The hero stood wnth flushed and conquering face, 
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And life before liim like one bappy day ; 

But many an hour thereof has passed away 
In mingled trouble and felicity. 

And now at Corinth, kissed by either sea, 

He dwells, not governed now or govermng. 

Since there his kinsman Creon is a king. » 

And with him still abides the Colchian, 

But little changed, since o’er the waters wan 
She gazed upon the mountains that she knew 
Still lessening as the plunging Argo flew 
Over the billows on the way to Greece. 

But in these ton sweet years of rest and peace 
Tw’o fair man- children has she borne to him, 

Who, joyous, fair of face, and strong of limb. 

Full oft shall hear the glorious story told 
Of Argo and the well- won Fleece of Gold, 

By some old mariner ; and oft shaU go 

AVhere nigh the sea the wind-swept beech -trees grow. 

And with a grey old woman tending them, 

Shall make an *Ea of some beech-tree’s stem. 

About whose roots there stands the water black. 

Nor of the fleece shall they have any lack, 

Foi in the bushes hangs much tangled wool 
From wandering sheep who seek the shadow cool ; 
xAnd for the dragon bhall there be theieby 
A many-coloured snake, with glazed dull eye, 

Slam by the shepherd , so shall pass their days, 
Whom folk look soon to gather wealth and praise. 

Aaid ’midst these living things has Argo found 
A home here also ; on the spot of ground 
’Twixt Neptune’s temple and the eastern sea, 

She looks across the -waves unceasmgly , 

And as their ridges draw on toward the land, 

The wind tells stones of the kingly band. 

There, with the fixed and imused oars spread out 
She lies, amidst the ghosts of song and shout. 
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And merry laughter, that weie wont to fill 

Her well-built hollow, slowty djing still, 40 

Like all that glonous company of kings 

Who in her did such well-remembered things. 

But as the day comes round when o’er the seas 
She darted ’t^ixt the blue Symplegades, 

And Tv hen again she rushed across the bar, 

With King jKetes following her afai. 

And T hen at length the heroes laid adown 
The weU-worn oars at old Kmg Ison’s toTm, — 

When, j^ear by j’ear, these glorious days came round, 

Bright Tnth gay garments was that spot of ground, 50 
And the grey rocks that o’ertop Cenchreae 
Sent echoes of sweet singing o’er the sea. 

For then the keel the maidens went about 
Singing the songs of Orpheus, and the shout 
Of rough-Yoiced sea-folk ended every song ; 

And then from stem to stern they hung along 
Gai lands of flowers, and all the oar's did twine 
With garlands too, and cups of royal wine 
Cast o’er her stem ; and at the stern a maid, 

Clad like to Juno, on the tdler laid 60 

Her slender fingers, while anigh the stem 

Stood one vith wings, and many-coloured hem 

About her raiment, like the messenger 

Who bears the high Gods’ dif^adful woids with her. 

And through the sea of old that stem did lead. 

Lo, in such vase they honoured that great deed. 

But Jason did they leveience as a God ; 

And though his kinsman boie the ivory rod 
And golden circlet, httle could he do 

Unless the great Thessalian willed it too 70 

Therefore, seeing that after him his people would have 
none other than Jason for their king, Creon designed how 
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he might marry Jason to his daughter Glance. By subtle 
hints he contrived to poison Jason’s ear against Medea ; and 
thinking that his scheme would go aright if once he brought 
him face to face with Glance, he laid a crafty plot. iVt that 
time Glauce dwelt in the woods near Cleonae, where was a 
shrine of Juno whose handmaiden she was ; and on a day, 
when hunting in those woods, by seeming chance he and 
Jason, as the night began to fall, found themselves alone 
and far from their attendants m the chase. Then Creon said, 
“We Will repair to a cottage of mine hard by, where dwells 
my daughter Glance, and there pass the night in comfort.” 
Thither they went, and Glauce spread her board with such 
humble cheer as she possessed, and waited on them while 
they ate and drank. Then Creon filled a wine-cup, and bade 
his daughter bear it to Jason, and ask him to tell for her the 
story of the Quest. And when Jason took the cup from her 
fair hands, his heart was captured with the maiden’s loveliness, 
even as it had been that night in .Eetes’ hall long years ago 
when first he gazed upon Medea. 

Thenceforward he burned with fierce desire for his new- 
found love. As time wore on he tired of Medea and, though 
full oft his conscience pricked him sore when he bethought 
him of her constancy and how he owed to her his veiy life, 
yet his new passion soon silenced his qualms Then came 
the fateful day when all the city held high festi\ al in honour 
of Venus ; and Jason, forgetting all else in the rapture of 
meeting Glauce, threw his old love to the vunds and wooed 
and won her for his bnde. And Creon, seeing his deep-laid 
schemes bear fruit as he wished, was glad, and gave a day on 
which they twain should wed. (Book XVII. 95-721.) 

Meanwhile, the once-loved sharer of his bed 
Knew all at last, and fierce tormenting fire 
Consumed her as the dreadful day drew nigher. 

And much from other lips than his she heard. 

Till, on a day, this dreadful, bhghtmg word 
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Her ej^es beheld within a fair scroll writ, 

And ’twixt her closed teeth still she muttered it : 

‘ Depart in peace ’ and take great heaps of gold. 

For nevermore thy body will I fold 

Within these arms. Let Gods wed Goddesses SO 

And sea-folk vred the women of the seas, 

And men wed women ; but thee, who can wed 
And dwell with thee without consuming dread, 

0 wise km of the dreadful sorceress ’ 

And yet, perchance thy beauty still may bless 
Some man to ^hom the woild seems small and poor. 

And who already stands beside his door. 

Armed for the conquest of all eaithly things. 

‘ Lo, such an one, the vanquisher of kings 
And equal to the Gods, should be thy mate. 90 

But me, who for a peaceful end but wait, 

Desinng nought but love — canst thou love me ? 

Or can I give my v hole heart up to thee ? 

‘ I hear thee talk of old days thou didst know — 

Are they not gone ? — v ilt thou not let them go, 

Nor to their shadows still cling desperately. 

Longing for things that never more can be ’ 

‘ What ' wnlt thou blame me still that the times change? 
Once through the oak-wood happy did I range, 

And thought no ill ; but then came over me lOO 

Madness, I know not why, and o’er the sea 

1 needs must go in strife to win me fame, 

And certes won it, and my envied name 
Was borne with shouts about the towns of Greece. 

‘ All that has vanished now, and my old peace. 

Through lapse of changing years, has come to me. 

Once more I seem the woodland paths to see. 

Tunes of old songs are ringing in mine ears, 

Heard long ago in that place fiee from fears. 

Where no one wept above his fellow dead, 

And looked at death himself with httle dread. 
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The times are changed, with them is changed my heart, 
Nor in my life canst thou have any part. 

Nor can I live in joy and peace with thee. 

Nor yet, for all thy words, canst thou love me. 

‘Yet, IS the world so narrow for us twain 
That all our hfe henceforth must be but vain ? 

Na3v^, for departing shalt thou be a queen 
Of some great world, fairei than I have seen, 

And wheresoe’er thou goest shalt thou fare 120 

As one for whom the Gods have utmost care.’ 

Yea, she knew all ; yet when these words she read, 

She felt as though upon her bowed-dovrn head 
Had fallen a misery not Imown before. 

And all seemed light that erst her crushed heart bore. 

For she was wrapped m uttermost despair, 

And motionless vuthm the chambei fair 

She stood, as one struck dead and past all thought. 

But as she stood, a sound to her was brought 
Of children’s voices, and she ’gan to waii. 130 

With tearless eyes, and, from writhed hps and pale. 

Faint words of woe she muttered, meamngless. 

But such as such lips utter none the less. 

Then all at once thoughts of some dreadful thing 
Back to her mind some memory seemed to bring. 

As she beheld the casket gleammg fair, 

Wherein was laid that she was wont to wear, 

That in the philtre lay that other morn. 

And therewithal unto her heart was borne 

The image of two lovers, side bj^ side. 140 

Then with a gi-oan the fingers that did hide 
Her tortured face slowly she diew away. 

And going up to where her tablets lay, 

Fit foi the white hands of the Goddesses, 

Therein she wrote such piteous woids as these. 
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‘ Would God that Argo’s brazen-banded mast 
’ Twixt the blue clashing rocks had never passed 
Unto the Colchian land ! Or would that I 
Had had such happy foi'tune as to die 
Then, when I saw thee standing by the Fleece, 150 

Safe on the long- desired shore of Greece I 
Alas, 0 Jason ’ for thy cruel praise I 
Alas, for all the kindness of past days ! 

That to thy heart seems but a story told 
Which happed to othei folk in times of old. 

But unto me, mdeed, its memoiy 

\YSi8 bliss in happy hours, and now shall be 

Such misery as never tongue can tell. 

‘ Jason, I heed thy cruel message well, 

Nor will I stay to vex thee, nor will stay 160 

Until thy slaves thrust me thy love awa 3 ^ 

Be happy ' think that I have never been — 

Foiget these ej'es, that none the less have seen 
Thj" hands take life at my hands, and thy heart 
Overflow in teais, when needs w’as ve should part 
But for a little ; though, upon the da.y 
When I for evermoie must go avay, 

I think, indeed, thou ivilt not weep for this ; 

Yea, if thou weepest then, some honied kiss 
From other lips shall make thjr giey e^^cs wet, 170 

Betwixt the u ords that bid thee to foiget 
Thou ever hast loved aught but her alone. 

‘ Yet of all times mayst thou remember one, 

The second time that ever thou and I 
Had met alone together — moumfullj^ 

The soft wind mui mured on that happ^^ night ; 

The round moon, growing low, was large and bright. 

As on my father's marble house it gleamed ; 

While from the fane a baneful hght outstreamed, 

Lighting the horror of that prodigy, 

The only fence betwuxt whose wrath and thee 
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Was tMs poor body. Ah ! tbou knowest then 
How thou beheldst the shadows of thy men 
Steal silently towards Argo’s painted head. 

Thou knowest yet the whispered words I said 
Upon that night — ^thou never canst forget 
That happy mght of all nights. Ah 1 and yet 
Why make I these long words, that thou the more 
Mayst hate me, who already hat’st me sore. 

Since ’midst thy pleasure I am grown a pain. iOO 

‘ Be happy ’ for thou shalt not hear again 
My voice, and with one word this scroll is done — ■ 

Jason, I love thee, yea, love thee alone — 

‘ All would I do, that I have done erewhile, 

To have thy love once more, and feel thy smile 
As freed from snow about the first spring days 
The meadows feel the young sun’s fickle rays. 

® But I am weak, and past aU, nor wiU I 
Pray any more for kindly memory ; 

Yet shalt thou have one last gift more from me^ 200 

To give thy new love, since men say that she 
Is fairer than ah. things man can behold. 

‘ Within this casket hes in many a fold 
Baiment that my forgotten limbs did press, 

When thou wert wont to praise their loveliness. 

Fear not to take it from the sorceress’ hands, 

Though certainly with balms from many lands 
Is it made fragrant, wondrous with a charm 
To guard the wearer’s body from all harm. 

‘ Upon the morn that she shall make thee glad, 210 

With this fair tunic let her hmbs be clad ; 

But see that no sun falls upon its folds 
Until her hand the king, her father, holds, 

To greet thine eyes : then, when in godlike light 
She shines, with all her beauty grown so bright, 

That eyes of men can scarcely gaze thereon — 

Then, when thy new desire at last is won — 
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Then, 'wilt thou not a little thunk of me, 

■^lio saved thy life for this fehcity ? ’ 

But Jason, when he read that bitter word 220 

Was sore ashamed, and m his ears he heard 
Words that men durst not speak before his face ; 
Therewith, for very shame, that silver case 
And what it held he sent unto his bnde. 

And therewithal this word : ‘ Whatso betide, 

Let not the sun shine on it till the hour 
When thou hast left for aye thy maiden bower, 

And with the king thou standest m the hall, 

Then unto thee shall all good thmgs befall.’ 

So to his rest he went, but, sooth to say, 230 

He slept but little till the davm of day. 

So troubled was his mmd with many a thing, 

And m his ears long-spoken words did ring. 

* Good speed, 0 traitor ! v ho shall think to wed 
Soft limbs and white, and find thy royal bed 
Dripping with blood and burning up with fire.’ 

So there, ’twixt fear and shame and strong desire, 
Sleepless he lay until the day began — 

The conqueroi, the king, the envied man. 

But on the chamber where sweet Glauce lay, 240 

Fair broke the dawning of that dreadful day. 

And fairer from her bed did she arise. 

And looking down with shamefast timid eyes. 

Beheld the bosom that no man had seen, 

And round limbs worthy of the Sea-born Queen. 

With that she murmured words of joy and love, 

No louder than the grey, pink-footed dove, 

When at the dawn he first begins his tale, 

Not knowing if he means a song or wail. 

Then soon her maidens came, and every rite 
That was the due of that slim body white, 
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They wrought with careful hands ; and last they took 
Medea’s gift, and all the folds outshook, 

And 111 a cool room looking toward the north, 

They clad the queen therewith, nor brought her forth 
Till over all a gold cloak they had laid. 

Then to King Creon did they bring the maid, 

Bejoicing in the greatness of her love. 

Which well she thought no lapse of time could move. 

And on the dais of the royal hall 200 

They waited till the hour should befall 
When Jason and his friends would bear her thence 
With gentle" rape and tender violence. 

As then the manner was ; and the old king 
Sat there beside her, glad at every thing. 

Meanwhile the people thronged in every way, 

Clad in gay v/eed, rejoicing for that day. 

Since that their lords had bidden them rejoice ; 

And in the streets was many a jocund voice. 

That carolled to the honour of the twain 270 

’l^o on that day such blissful life should gain. 

But Jason set out from his pillared house. 

Clad in rich raiment, fair and amorous. 

Forgetful of the troubles of the mght, 

Nor thinlang more of that impending blight. 

Nor those ill ’words the harpies spoke of old. 

As mth his fellows, glittering with gold, 

Towards Greon’s palace did he take his way, 

To meet the bride that he should wed that day. 

But in the hail the pillars one by one 280 

Had barred the pathway of the traveihng sun, 

As toward the west he turned, and now at last 
Upon the dais were his hot rays cast. 

As they within heard the glad minstrelsy 
Of Jason to his loved one drawing mgh.^ 

Then Creon took fair Glance by the hand, 

And round about her did her damsels stand, 
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Making a ring ’gainst that sweet violence. 

That soon should bear their lovely mistress thence. 

While Glance, trembimg with her shamefast joy, 290 

With the gold mantle’s clasp began to toy, 

Eager to cast that covering off, and feel 
The heio's mighty arms about her steal. 

Meanwhile, her lover through the court had passed, 

And at the open door he stood at last, 

Amidst his friends, and lookmg thence, he saw 

The white aims of the damsels round her draw 

A wall soon to be broken , but her face 

Over their flower-crowned heads made glad the place : 

Giddy Tvith joy one moment did he gaze 300 

And saw his love her slender fingers raise 

Unto the mantle’s clasp — ^the next the hall 

Was filled vith darting flames from wall to wail. 

And bitter screams lang out, as here and there, 

Scoiched, and with outspiead arms, the damsels fair 
Piushed through the hall , but swiftly Jason ran, 

Giovn in one moment like an old worn man, 

Up to the dais, whence one bitter cry 
He heard, of one in utmost agony, 

Calling upon his once so helpful name. 310 

But when unto the fiery place he came. 

Nought saw he but the flickering tongues of fire 
That up the wall were chmbmg high and higher 
And on the floor a heap of ashes white. 

The remnant of his once beloved delight, 

For whom his ancient love he cast away, 

And of her sire who brought about that day. 

Then he began to know what he had done. 

And madly through the palace did he run, 

Calhng on Glauce, mmgling with her name 320 

The name of her that brought him unto fame, 

Coichian Medea, who, for her reward, 
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Had lonely life made terrible and hard, 

By love cast back, within her heart to grow, 

To madness and the vengeance wrought out now ; 

But as about the burning place he ran. 

Full many a maid he met and pale-faced man, 

Wild with their terror, knowing not what end 
That which their eyes had seen might yet portend : 

But these shrunk backward from his brandished sword, 
And open shouting mouth, and frenzied word, 331 

As still from chamber unto chamber fair 
He rushed, scarce knowing what he sought for there, 

Nor where he went, till his unresting feet 
Had borne him out at last into the street, 

Where armed and unarmed people stood to gaze 
On Creon’s palace that began to blaze 
From every window out into the air. 

With strange light making pale that noontide fair. 
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Creon now being slain. 

And Corinth kmgless, every man was fain, 

Eemembering Jason’s wisdom and sharp sword, 

To have the hero for their king and lord. 

So on his weary brows they set the crown, 

And he began to rule that noble town. 

And ’midst all things, somewhat his misery 
Was dulled unto him, as the days went by. 

And he began again to cast his eyes 

On lovely things, and hope began to rise 10 

Once more within his heart. 

But on a day 

From out the goodly town he took his way. 

To where, beneath the chffs of Cenchreae, 
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Lay Argo, looking o’er the ndgy sea. 

Being fain once more to ponder o’er past days, 

Ere he should set his face to ‘winmng praise 
Among the shouts of men and clash of steel. 

But when he reached the well-remembered keel, 

The sun was far upon his downward way, 

At afternoon of a bright summer da}^ 20 

Hot was it, and still o’er the long rank grass. 

Beneath the hull, a widening shade did pass ; 

And further off, the sunny daisied sward. 

The raised oars with their creeping shadows barred ; 

And grey shade from the hills of Cenchrese 
Began to move on toward the heavmg sea. 

So Jason, lying in the shadow dark 
Cast by the stem, the w^arble of the lark, 

The chirrup of the cricket, w’-ell could hear ; 

And now and then the sound would come anear 30 

Of some hind shouting o’er his laden warn. 

But looking o’er the blue and heaving plam, 

Sailless it was. and beaten by no oar. 

And on the yellow edges of the shore 
The ripple fell in murmur soft and low. 

As with wide-sweeping vmgs the gulls did go 
About the breakers crying plaintively. 

But Jason, looking out across the sea. 

Beheld the signs of wind a-dravmg nigh, 

Gathering about the clear cold eastern sky ; iO 

And many an evening then he thought upon 
Ere yet the quays of JEa they had v on, 

And longings that had long been gathermg 
Stirred in his heart ; and now he felt the sting 
Of life within him, and at last he said : — 

‘ Why should I move about as move the dead. 

And take no heed of what all men desire’ 

Once more I feel within my heart the fire 
That drave me forth unto the white- walled town, 

H 
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Leaving the sunny slopes, and thick-leaved crown 50 

Of grey old Peiion, that alone I knew. 

Great deeds and wild, and desperate things to do. 

‘ Ah I the strange life of happiness and woe 
That I have led, since my young feet did go 
From that grey, peaceful, much-loved abode ! 

But now, indeed, will I cast off the load 
Of memory of vain hopes that came to nought, 

Of rapturous joys with biting sorrows bought. 

The past is past, though I cannot forget 

Those days, with long hfe laid before me yet.® 6C 

So saying, gazing still across the sea 
Heavy with days aiid nights of misery, 

His eyes waxed dim, and calmer still he grew. 

Still pondering over times and things he knew. 

While now the sun had sunk behind the Mil 
And from a white-thorn nigh a thrush did fill 
The balmy air with echoing minstrelsy, 

And cool the mght-wind blew across the sea. 

And round about the soft-winged bats did sweep. 

So ’midst aU this at last he fell asleep. 70 

Nor did Ms eyes behold another day ; 

For Argo, slowly rotting aU aw^ay. 

Had dropped a timber here, and there an oar. 

All through that year, but people of the shore 
Set all again in order as it fell ; 

But now the stempost, that had carried well. 

The second rafter m King Pelias’ hall, 

Began at last to quiver towards its fall, 

And whether loosed by some divinity, 

Or that the rising wind from off the sea 80 

Blew full upon it, surely I know not — 

But, when the day dawned, still on the same spot, 

Beneath the ruined stem did Jason he 
Crushed, and all dead of him that here can die. 
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lA'liat more ? — Some sliepherd of the lone grey slope, 
DraYTi to the sandy sea-beach by the hope 
Of trapping quick-eared rabbits, found him there, 

And running back, called fiom the vineyards fair 
Vme-dressers and their mates who through the town 
Ere then had borne then well-filled baskets brown. 90 
These, looking on his dead face, straightway knew 
This was the king that ail men ioieeled unto. 

Who dwelt between the seas , therefore they made 
A bier of viiite-thorn boughs, and theieon laid 
The dead man, straightening everj" drawn-up limb ; 

And, casting flowers and green leaves over him, 

They bore him mito Coiinth, wheie the folk, 

When they knew all, into loud wailmg broke, 

Callmg him mighty hero, crown of kings. 

But him eie long to where the sea-wmd sings lOO 

O'er the grey hiil-side did they bear agam. 

.Amd there, where he had hoped that hope in vain, 

They laid him in a maible tomb carved fair 
With histones of his mighty deeds ; and there 
Such games as once he loved yet bemg ahve. 

They held for ten days, and withal did give 
Gilts to the Gods with many a sacrifice ; 

But chief esc, among all the things of pi ice, 

Argo they offeied to the Deity 

Who shakes the hard earth with the rolling sea. llO 


And now is all that ancient story told 
Of him who won the guarded Fleece of Gold. 



QUESTIONS 

I. 

Line 

15. Explain the phrase ‘ to bay.’ What does ‘ bay ’ mean as 
a verb ? 

25 What does ‘ high ’ mean ? Give other examples of this 
meanmg. 

20. Parse ‘ garland.’ 

32. What does ‘ or ’ mean ? 

40 Give other meanmgs of the noim ‘ ront.’ What connection 
is there between ‘ rout ’ and ‘ route ’ ? 


II. 

3. What is the modem equivalent of ‘ did on ’ ? Give its 
opposite. 

40. What part of speech is ‘ needs ’ ? Analyse the sentence. 

61. Parse ‘ clomb.’ 

91-93. Analyse ‘ for the latchet ... to the sea ’ 

95. Explam the reference. 

110. What does ‘ ban ’ mean as a noun ? 

12L Give derivation of ‘ uncouth ’ In what modem phrase 
does ‘ weed ’ survive m this sense ? Cf XIII, 2G7. 

122 Criticise this hne. 

147. Explain the reference here. 

155. What IS the usual modem meanmg of ‘ bandy ’ as a verb ? 
What IS the connection between it and the adjective 
‘ bandy ’ ? 

189. Parse ‘ fam.’ 

203. What other meanmgs has the noun ‘ press,’ and what is the 
idea connecting them all ? 

116 
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7. What is the force of the suffix in ‘ lordship ’ ? Give other 
examples 

12. What IS the meanmg of ‘ tide ’ m ‘ summer- tide ’ ? 

Which IS the older meanmg — this or that current to-day ? 
23. Is the ‘ local colour ’ at fault here ’ 

38-42 Comment on the tenses of the verbs 
61 Parse ‘ them ’ 

64. Explain construction of ‘ unwept of damsels ’ 

69. What IS the force of the prefix m ‘ forlorn ’ ? Cf. V, 166. 

73. Explam ‘ w^mged wish.’ 

85. Parse ‘ right ’ 

97. Why ‘ spotless ’ beasts ? 

102. Who was ‘ the God ’ ’ 

113. What is the meanmg of ‘ brand ’ here ’ Give other meanings 
and show how they are connected. 

Describe the scene which appears to you most reminiscent of 
mediaeval times 

Wffiat is a literary epithet ? Illustrate from the text 
Make a list of epithets applied by Morris to the sea 
In what ways would you say the description m III, 120-133 is 
peculiarly effective ? 

What was the attitude of the Greeks toward the sea Account 
for it Read the chapter on Greek marmers in Kmglake’s Eothen. 


IV 

3. Explam ‘ m goodly wise ’ Give examples of ‘ wise ’ used as 
a suffix. What is the connection between ‘ wise ’ and 
‘ guise ’ ^ 

20. Who was ‘ Alcmena’s godlike son ’ ? 

21 Explain ‘ half-haltmg ’ 

22. Wffiat do you know of the story of Polyphemus and Odysseus ’ 

25. Give the meaning of ‘ governed by some wayward star’ 
Give other examples of metaphorical uses of astronomical 
terms 

30 Explam construction of ‘ haunted o/.’ Cf. Ill, 64. 

36 Would ‘ dovm-swingmg ’ be allowed m prose ? Give a 
reason Here ‘ down-swmg ’ means the same as ‘ swing 
down’ Give examples of adverb-verb compounds vhich 
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Line 

have not the same meaning when the adverb is used 
separately afier the verb {e.g, upset, set up). 

41. Explain suffix in ' darksome.’ Give other examples. 

43 Why ‘ helpless ’ ? 

51- What IS the meanmg here of ‘ outlandish ’ ’ What is the 
modern meanmg ? What was a ‘ Uitlander ’ ? Cf. IX, 
284 Give examples of the different meanmgs oi the 
adjectival suffix ‘ -ish ’ 

53 Which IS the older form, ‘ bide ’ or ‘ abide ’ ? What is the 
difference m meanmg ’ 

How many lines m the first hundred of this passage consist of 
monosyllables only ? Is the prevalence of monosyUabic fines a 
merit or a defect m Morris’ versification, or both ? Give reasons. 

109. Morris uses ‘ wan ’ as an epithet of water innumerable times. 
Do you think it is an expressive epithet ? Is its constant 
use wearisome ? Give reasons What position in the 
Ime does it usually occupy ? Does this suggest a reason 
for its frequent recurrence ‘i 

150. Give prose equivalent of ‘ mmdeth.’ 

151. Parse ‘ that ’ 

163. Give meaning and derivation of ‘ demon ’ 

173. Why does he call his arms ‘ toys ’ ? 

206. What is the reference here ? 

272. Compare the use of ‘ unused ’ here with that in VI, 102, and 
VIII, 166 

Give examples of Morris’s fondness for the weak, unstressed 
final syllable What English poet first used this metrical device 
to any extent ? Does Morris overdo it ? 


V- 

2, 7. Wffiat sea is referred to ’ Wliv is it called ‘ ill ’ and 
‘ evil ’ ? What did the Greeks call it and why ^ 

4. IVhat is the prose equivalent of ‘ hardihead ’ ’ Collect 
other examples of Morris’s fondness for similar compounds. 
Are they false archaisms 
6. Explain the grammar of ‘ needs must we go ’ 

17. Find two similes m the foregomg Imes. Comment on their 
appropriateness 
35, 38. Scan these imes. 

59, 60 What is the figure of speech used m these lines I 
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Line 

60, 62. V^Tiat metrical device is used m these lines ’ 

97. Explain the reference 

102. What IS the usual name given to these monsters ’ 

116. Comment on the f 01 mation of ‘ drouth ’ What is the parallel 
form m prose ? 

119. Who are the fuiies 

120. Explain the reference 

121. What IS this use of the word ' lucky ’ called 
132 Give meanmg and deiivation of ‘ braveries.’ 

138-141 Analyse these hues. 

144. There are many references in the above lines to Phineus’ 
‘ wisdom ’ and ‘ knowledge ’ Tell his story shortly, and 
explain the cause of his visitation by the gods 
151. Who were the Northwmd’s offsprmg ? 

166. What IS the force of fore- and for- in compounds ? Bid 
Morns mean ‘ /oreweaned ’ here ? Give a reason 
185. To whom does this Ime refer ? 

188-196 How was this prophecy fulfilled ? 

204 WTiat is the meanmg of ‘ foolish ’ here ’ Can you justify 
its use m this sense *'* If not, can you suggest any plausible 
reason why Morris should have written it ’ 

213 Is ‘ light ’ or ‘ alight ’ the correct form ’ Give the past 
tenses and past participles of these verbs 

Illiistiate Morris’s fondness for compound epithets fiom the 
above passage. 

Morns fiequently uses the expletives ‘do’ and ‘did’ Find 
mstances m this passage. Is this use a merit or fault ? Give 
a reason. 


VI. 

3. Why ‘ gainful ’ ? 

10. Parse ‘ nothing.’ 

21. Who were the ‘ giant’s brood ’ 

26. Give prose equivalent for ‘ at point ’ 

30. Give meanmg and derivation of ‘ adamantine ’ 
34. ’Who was the ‘ herald ’ ? 

40. What figure of speech is illustrated by this line ? 
42. Comment on the phrase ‘ Imgered out ’ 

59. Comment on this Ime. 
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86-94. Wliat are the merits of this passage as a piece of graphic 
description ’ 

137. Parse ‘ good.’ 

141. What IS ‘ woad ’ ^ 

144. W'hat IS the meanmg of ‘ doubt us friends ’ ? 

161. What does ‘ lightly ’ mean ’ Cf 214. 

177. Who was the ‘ guest ’ ? 

206. Explam ‘ lading.’ 


VII. 

10. What figures of speech are illustrated by this Ime ? Give the 
history of the word ‘ pelf ’ 

17. Give the derivation and history of the word ‘ cunning.’ 

18. Give a synonym for ‘ foreshowmg.’ 

24 Give meanmg of ‘ presently ’ 

34. From what language do we get ‘ dais ’ ? 

45. Why was Athamas ‘ unlucky ’ ? 

59. What does ‘ acre ’ signify ? 

60. Comment on the metre. 

61. Is ‘ serpents’ * correct ’ 

62. Where was the ‘ sunless heath ’ ? 

64. Parse ‘ nothing.’ 

65. Parse ‘ gamer.’ 

95-99 Analyse. 

102. Give derivation of ‘ reckless ’ Wliat is the plural of ‘ die ’ ? 
106 Distmguish between ‘ loth,’ ‘ loath ’ and ‘ loathe ’ 

107. Explam the figure of speech in ‘ honied pain ’ 

120. Give the meamng of ® withal ’ 

131 Give the meaning of ‘ apace ’ 

147. Explam ‘ gross and palpable ’ Are they suitable words to 
use m verse ^ Give reasons 
168 Give prose equivalent of ‘ whiles.’ 

177. What is the difference in meanmg between ‘ damp ’ and 
‘ dank ’ ? 

188. What exactly does ‘ sullen ’ mean m reference to a fire ? 
Name the device which apphes to inanimate objects 
epithets properly belonging to the emotions of conscious 
beings. 

190. Give the hteral and derived meanings of ' fret ’ 
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196 Whom is Medea addressmg ? Account for the name 
‘ Three -formed ’ Cf IX, 127-9 
196-203 Write a prose version of these lines. 

214 What deeds are referred to 
225 Explain ‘ better at need ’ 

228 What does ‘ zone ’ mean here ^ Trace the connection 
betv’een this and the modern prose use of the word 
230 Criticise the metre 
239 What island is referred to ? 

254 Is the prodehsion defensible here ’ Give a reason. 

306 Explam the reference and the significance of the epithets. 

307 What does ‘ pm ’ mean 

314 What would be written m prose for ‘ abode ’ ’ 

335 Notice here the correct use of ‘ avduL’ What is the common 
mcorrect use ? Cf. VIII, 113 
346 Vv’‘hat is the figure of speech here ’ Cf 107 
355 What does ‘ score ’ mean here ’ What other meanmgs does 
it bear as a verb ? Cf X, 240 

359. Give meanmg and derivation of ‘ whit ’ 

360. AVhat does ‘ virtue ’ mean here ’ Give other examples of 

similar uses m English literature Cf. VIII, 465 
364 Is ‘ or ’ correct or should it be ‘ nor ’ ? Give a reason. 

368 In what sense is ‘ horrid ’ used here ’ Give derivation. 

386 VTiat special significance has the number seven ’ 

SS8 What IS ‘ keel ’ used for here ’ What is this device called ? 

Give other examples 
421 Give the meanmg of ^ hsts ’ 

452 Explain ‘ instant ’ 

Give examples from this book of Morris’s mventive fertihty. 

‘ Morris’s verse is characterised by lack of elision and absence 
of syllables of natural metrical weight ’ Choose any fifty con- 
secutive hnes m this book, and prove or disprove this estimate. 


VIII 

5 What IS the meanmg of ‘forthiight’ ’ Comment on its 
formation. Give other examples of the suffix -right m 
this sense 

10 What does ‘ pall ’ mean here ’ What is the modem mean- 
mg ? Give other examples of words which at first had 
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general meanings and which are now restricted m their 
application 

20 What is meant by ‘ toy ’ ? Cf IV, 173. 

48 Paise ‘ dight ’ and give its meanmg and that of ‘ close ’ 

55 Comment on the appro jiriateness of the adj ‘ glassy ’ 

G3 Give the meanmg and deiivation of ‘ monstrous ’ 

64 Why ‘ stupid ’ lage ? 

67 What kind of a word would jmu call ‘ clangorous ’ ? 

70 Parse ‘ but ’ 

74 Where was the doubtful sea ’ ’ 

95, 96 Express simply m prose 
109 What is meant by " apart from his desire ’ ? 

135. Find a previous reference to Anaurus. Vliat is meant by 
‘ on that other tide ’ ? 

140 Give meaning and derivation of ‘ grisly ’ Has it any 
connection with ‘ grizzly ’ ? 

150. What does ‘ pam ’ mean here ? What word would be more 
apiiropiiate m prose ? 

169. VTiat does ‘ fallow ’ mean here ? What is the usual mean- 
mg ? What is the modem form of ^ loathly ’ ? 

171-176 State m plain, unfigurative language what Jason means 
m these Imes 

191 Comment on the form of ‘ unholpen ’ 

195 Give meanmg and derivation of ‘ askance ’ 

202. What is the meanmg of ' foil ’ here ? What other meanings 
does the word have 7 Show the connection between them 
206 Give prose equivalent for ‘ spill.’ Compare the meanma; 
m TIi, 22 

259. Comment on this Ime. 

286. Comment on the form of ‘ foughten ’ What does ‘ field ’ 
stand for ’ 

308. Vliat IS the figure of speech used heie ? 

309. Give derivation of ‘ doom.’ 

324 VTiat does ‘ tide ’ mean here ’ Cf III, 12, and VIII, 135. 
343 Explain ‘ satiate of fight.’ 

343*6. Paraphrase 

368 Explam the reference. 

379-381. Express simply m prose 

446. Does this line jar upon the ear ? If so, why ? 

457. Give meanmg and derivation of ‘ sere-cloth ’ 
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Collect and classify the similes m this book 
Eiiid evidences ot mediaeval atmosphere m this book 
Describe the scene of the tasks from Medea’s point of view, 
i e as she might have described it to a confidante. 


IX 

Line 

1. Give the meanmg and derivation of ‘ precmct’. 

42. "Vvdiat does ‘ ruth ’ mean ’ 

50 Give the meaning of ‘ lank.’ 

76. Explain ‘ m thy despite ’ Which is the older word, ‘ spite ’ 
or ‘ despite ’ ’ 

92 Who was the ‘ God of Day ’ ’ 

99 \1^ho was the ‘ slim messenger ’ ? 

104 Why ‘ twice-washed ’ ? 

105, 7. Who were ‘ the dread Lord ’ and ‘ the flower-culling 
maid ’ ’ 

158 What was the name of the ‘ brown bird ’ ? 

182. Give a prose synonym for ‘ meed.’ 

189. Explam ‘ far-babbled.’ 

212, 3 Explam the reference 
221. Explain ‘ stark’ ’ 

23-i. Why ‘ shielded ’ ’ 

241. Wliat does ‘ yare ’ mean ’ 

242. Give the meanmg of ‘ rack.’ Is this the correct speiimg, or 

should it be ‘ wwack ’ ’ 

252. Give modem equivalent for ‘ leck ’ 

263. Who was Absyrtus ’ 

289. What is meant by ‘ measiiied oars ’ ? 

338. What is the meaning of ‘ odds ’ ? Explam how it comes 
to have this meanmg. 

357. Parse ‘ sharp ’ 

369. Comment on the form of ‘ unfoughten.’ 

383. What does ‘ pass ’ mean here ’ 

422 Give the meanmg and derivation of ‘ canopy.’ 

435, 6 What figure of speech is used here ’ 

Describe one scone m the foregoing narrative which you think 
Morris has handled with especial skill Give reasons for your 
choice. 
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Describe the departure of the Argo from the pomt of view of a 
Colchian warrior who is aroused from sleep by the soundmg of the 
alarm 

In what details does Morris’s version of the Argo’s departure 
difter from the usually accepted version ? 

‘ Morris amplifies his narrative with a wealth of circumstantial 
detail.’ Illustrate this from the text and show how it affects 
our interest and pleasure m the story 

From the last three books what conclusions can you draw con- 
cemmg Morris’s own personal tastes or pursuits ? 


X. 

Line 

6. Give meanmg and derivation of ‘ rood.’ 

19. What figure of speech is illustrated here ? 

25. Comment on the form of ‘ smit.’ 

29. Comment on the form of ‘ dured.’ 

34. What does ‘ bested ’ mean ’ Parse it. 

36. Why is her axe called ‘ amazonian ’ ? 

41. Comment on the use and meaning of ‘ foiled.’ 

44. What would be written in prose for ‘ ward ’ ? 

54 What would a prose writer put for ‘ drew glad breath ’ ? 

59. What is meant by ‘ flayed ’ ? 

71. Give a synonym for ‘ scouring ’ 

75. Give meanmg and derivation of ‘ noisome.’ 

77. WJiat IS meant by ‘ from out ’ Give other examples of 
two prepositions used conjomtly. 

81, 2 Explam ‘ therefore . . . appease.’ 

91. Express by means of a simile 
104, 5. Explam the reference 
113. Give a prose synonym for ‘ voiceless.’ 

118. Where was ‘ the sunny bay ’ ? 

124. What IS meant by ‘ parts ’ ? 

125. What IS meant by ' strilang the mast ’ ? 

149. Explam ‘ pressed by the Giecian sea.’ 

176. "What does ‘ ’lated ’ stand for ? 

189. W^hat have you to say about the expression ‘ soft tor- 
mentmg ’ ? 

192. Give a prose synonym for ‘ untimely ’ 

200. What does ‘ by mam force ’ mean ? 
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I ]ne. 

202 Why ‘ hot ’ ? 

204 ‘ Amber-bearmg ’ What does this tell us of the whereabouts 
of this district ’ 

207. Give the meaning of ‘ he-to.’ 

209 Explam the refeience. 

218 Why ‘ careless ’ ^ 

225 Who was ‘ the man ’ ’ 

239 Distmguish between ‘ scantly ’ and ‘ scantily.’ 

254 ‘ Gieen ’ — is this to be understood literally ? 

Indicate by means of a sketch-map the route taken by the 
Argonauts on their homeward journey as far as the Pillars of 
Heicules. How far is this route Morris’s own mvention ’ 


XL 

15. Explam ‘ near-gained ’ 

25 Why ‘ orange-scented ’ ? 

40 What IS ‘ whm ’ ’ 

42 Who was Nereus ? Mdiat does ‘ scarped ’ mean ? 

56 Where was the ‘ hon-haunted ’ land ? 

57. Who was ‘ the Thracian ’ ’ 

75, 6. Express the sense, eiimmatmg the metaphor 
81 Explam ‘ waist ’ 

83 What IS meant by ‘ trim the sail ’ ? 

84. Who was ‘ the hlilesian man ’ ? 

89 Explam the nautical term here. 

93 MTio was Orpheus’ mother ? 

120-124 Can you suggest any reason for this sudden intrusion 
of the first person ? 

149-158 Paraphrase. 

204 What does ‘ wake ’ mean ? 

206 What is a ‘ shroud ’ ? 

209. What part of a ship is the poop ? 

215. Explam ‘ glancmg ’ 

217. What happened to Butes ? 

What is your estimate of Medea’s character up to this point 
m the story 

What do you know of Odysseus’s experiences with the Sirens 
and Circe ? 
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XII 

Line 

8 Compare ilic meanmg of ' pall ’ here with that in VIII, 10. 
14. VHiat would be wiitteii m. prose for ‘ fronted ’ 

29-33 Analyse 

31. Exjiiaiii ‘ had not the kind Gods been.’ 

46. Scan this line. 

68. Comment on the presence of ‘ the ’ before ‘ which.^ 

74, 5 Explam the references. 

77-92 Find two similes m this passage and comment on their 
appropriateness. 

89 Distinguish between ‘ mead ’ and ‘ meed ’ 

103 mo is ‘ She ’ ? 

105 Vdiat is the literal meaning of ‘ tithe ’ ? 

109-110. Analj'se. 

126. IVhat is meant by ‘ withm the wild ’ ? 

Describe the scene of Jason’s acclamation in your own words. 
By what means does Morris contrive to bring this scene vmdly 
before our eyes ? 

So far the career of Jason has been one of uninterrupted success ; 
fortune has smiled upon him at every turn Yet if you look 
caiefuily you will find foreshadovungs of a tragic endmg. Wliere 
do they he ? 


XIII. 

6. Explain ‘ kissed by either sea ’ 

30 Criticise the giammar of this Ime. 

62 Why ‘ many-colouied ’ ? 

84 Who was ‘ the dreadful sorceress ’ 2 
103 What language is ‘ certes ’ ? 

121 Summaiise Jason’s appeal in your own words, 

138 Explain ‘ philtre.’ 

143 What are ‘ tablets ’ ? 

152. Why does she call Jason’s praise ‘ cruel ’ ? 

161. Parse ‘ me ’ 

164. Explam the reference. 

176. When was Hhat happy night’ 2 ^ 

180. Explain ‘ prodigy.’ What other meanmgs does it bear 2 
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181 Explain ‘ fence.’ Give the derivation. 

184. Scan. 

212. Why ? (see 1. 225 sqq and 1 254.) 

203-219. Fmd examples of irony. 

230 Give prose for ‘ sooth to say.’ 

234-236 Who spoke these words, and on what occasion ? 

243 What does ‘ shamefast ’ mean ? Is ‘ shamefast ’ or ‘ shame- 
faced ' the collect spelling ? 

245 Who was ‘ the Sea-bom Queen ’ ’ 

264 What was the custom ? How did it arise ? 

288. Comment on the expression ‘ sweet violence.’ 

294-317. What are the merits of this passage as a piece of graphic 
description ? 

322-325. ‘ Who , . . now.’ Express simply m prose. 

Revise and amplify your estimate of Medea’s character in the 
light of the events m this book. 


XIV. 

21 What does ‘ rank ’ mean here ? Give an example of its 
use m a figurative sense, 

31. What IS a warn In what expression does it survive to-day ? 
42. What is the meanmg of ‘ won ’ here ? 



GENEEAL QUESTIONS 

1. Find evidences in these selections of Morris’s love and inti- 
mate knowledge of Natuie. 

2. Does the medieval settmg of Jason miprove or spoil the 
story for modem readers ? Give reasons 

3. ‘ Morris’s poetry never rises to anv great height, but is 
hardly ever trivial ’ Criticise this view with references to the text. 

4. Is a miraculous element essential to Romance ? Consider 
this with reference to the part it plays m Jason. 

0 . Choose two scenes which appeal strongly to you, one from 
the pictorial, the other from the emotional pomt of view. Describe 
them m your own words and give reasons for your choice. 

6 Compile a hst of words, phrases and grammatical forms 
that are borrowed from Chaucer. 

7. Is Morris’s conscious imitation of Chaucer a merit or a 
defect or both ’ Give reasons. 

8 Suggest some strikmg differences between Jason and the 
Canterbury Tales. 

9. What IS your estimate of Morris as a story-teller ? 

10, Write a character of Jason 

11, Who deserves our sympathy more, Medea or Jason ? Give 
your reasons. 

12, ‘ l/rhile Jason and Medea are working out their destmies 
as it were on a higher plane m company with gods and demi-gods, 
heroes and kmgs, Morris never forgets the common people with 
their hopes and fears, their simple pleasures and sorrows — 
emotions which touch a responsive chord m the hearts of mere 
mortals.’ Explam and expand this statement, with special 
references to passages m the text which bear out its truth. 

13 ‘ Men are but puppets of the gods ’ Discuss this as a 
justifiable moral to the story 

14 Describe an incident in (a) Hakluyt’s Voyages, or (6) Captain 
Scott’s Antarctic Expedition, m the metre and style of Jason 

15. Compare Morris’s treatment of the Heroic couplet m Jason 
with that of Di^Men in Absalom and AcJiitophel, of Pope in the 
Essay on Man and of Keats m Endymion. 
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GLOSSAEY OF ARCHAIC WORDS 


Ado w 11 down, duwiiwaidb 

(cf anear, anigh) 
athwart aci oss 
aumbrye • cupboard 

Bale-fire beacon 
bane : harm, destruction (adj 
baneful), 
bent, n • grass 
best, vb press, 
busk, vb * busy 

Cmnabar • vermilion 

Bight arrayed 
drouth dryness, thirst 

Eld • age. 

endlong : lengthways, along 
enow enough 
erew^hile formerly 
erst of old 

Eain desirous, 
fell, n hide 
fell, ad] dread 
fillet * liand 
flair squall 

Gainful • profitable, 
gobbet iumj) 
grisly : fearful, honibie. 
guerdon reward. 


Hardihead hardihood (cf. 
goodh/icad, etc ) 

hecatomb saciitice of a bun- 
dled beasts 

Lordship • estate, demesne 
lore learning. 

IMeed reward. 

Natheless nevertheless, 
neat • oxen 

Piesfc, 11 crowd 

Quaggy marshyo 

Back diivmg clouds 
reck caie 
reft bereft 
r<iiit merry company. 

Sedge reeds, 
sere-cloth shroud 
sliallo[i skiff, dinghy, 
siiaid broken pottery, 
soothly truly, 
stead : place, 
stilt handle 
sward lawn. 

Wain • w aggon 
weed clothes 
wrack • wreck, rum 
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iEaea 

iEtolia 

Ananrus 

Arcadia 

Argos 

Cana 

Cenolirese 

Cimbna 

Colchis 

Corinth 

Cyzicum 

Delos 

Dodona 


Enna 

Eubcea 

Hellespont 

Heraclea 

lolchos 

Ismenns 

Lacedaemon 

Lemnos 


Magnesia 

Malea 

Miletus (adp 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 

a toTO in Colchis at the mouth of K Phasis 
location unknown • probably an island in the 
straits between Sicily and the toe of Italy 
a district in N Greece W. of Thessaly, 
a stream rising m Mt Pelion and flowmg mto 
the Gulf of Pagasse 

a district in the centre of the Peloponnese. 
a city m the N E of the Peloponnese. 
a district m the S W. of Asia Minor, 
one of the ports of Corinth, 
modern Denmark 

a district to the E of the Black Sea S. of the 
Caucasus : modern Georgia, 
a city on the Isthmus joinmg N Greece with the 
Peloponnese. 

a town on the S. coast of the Propontis or Sea 
of Marmora. 

an island in the uEgean Sea. 
in Epirus ; the seat of an oracle of Jupiter 
whose answers were interpreted from the 
rustle of the leaves in an oak-wood, 
a town in the centre of Sicily, 
a long narrovT island off the E. coast of Northern 
Greece 

modem Dardanelles 
a town on the S coast of the Black Sea 
a town in Thessaly on the Gulf of Pagasse. 
a river in Boeotia, a district in Central Greece 
N.W. of Attica 

a district in the S E of the Peloponnese. 
an island in the jEgean Sea, roughly haK-way 
between the coast of Thessaly and the 
Dardanelles 

a district of Thessaly in which Mt. Pehon and 
lolchos stand. 

the southernmost cape of the Peloponnese 
Milesian) a town on the coast of Cana S.W. of 
Asia Minor. 
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Mysia a district m the N W. cornci of Asia Minor. 

Pelioii a high mount ain-peal: in Thessaly near the 

sea-coast 

Phseacia an island off Epirus — W coast of Northern 

Greece 

Phasis a river in Colchis. 

Pontus a distiict in N E Asia Minoi on the S coast of 

the Black Sea , aEo used as equivalent to the 
Pontus Euxmus, i e the Black Sea. 

Piopontis modem Sea of Maimoia 

Salmydessus a tovTi m Thiace on the W coast of the Black 
Sea , v/rongly imagined by W hlorris to be 
on the N coa^t of the Pioiiontis 

Struphades small islands ofi the W. coast of the Pelox>onueae. 

Stygian stream or Stj'-x one of the nvers of the lower woiid 

SymplegMes generally supposed to be situated at the 
Bosphorus, ? e W outlet of Black Sea 

Thebes the capital of Bo^otia {vid. Ismenus) 

Trmacila modern Sicily (ht the tliree-cornerf d land) 



FAMES OF PEOPLE 


(N.B — Names of the Argonauts are m italics ; little is Imown 
of many of them ) 

Absyrtus brother of Medea 

Metes king of Colchis, father of Absyrtus and Medea 

udilson son of Cietheus, second king of lolchos and father of 

Jason. 

Alcimide wife of jEson and mother of Jason 

Alcmena the mother of Hercules by Jupiter. 

Aicas son of Jupiter and Callifato , became on his death 

the constellation of Arcturus 

A,<^rlepnis the god of medicme. The Roman Msculapius. 

AAeyioji 

Aialanta granddaughter of Mmyas MTien a babe she \\as 
exposed on the lulls by her father and was suckled 
by a bear. 

Athamas king of Thebes, to whom Neptune gave the ram with 
the Golden Fleece 

Bacchus god of wine and revelry. 

Bufes an Athenian • lescued fiom the Sirens by Venus. 

Ceneiis a Thessalian woman turned into a man bv Neptune 

Chiron a centaur (half-man, half -horse) * lived on the slopes 

of Mt Pelion and there instructed Achilles and 
other famous heioes m the aits and manly virtues 

Circe the most famous sorceress in Gieek mytholog}^ , she 

turned her visitors into animals. 

Creon king of Oormth, cousin to Jason 

Cietheus first king of lolchos, father of AEson. 

Cyzicus kmg of Cyzicum 

Dsedaliis a great artist-craftsman • built the Labyrinth at 
Crete and constiucted wings with vhich he flew 
over the iEgean The ad] Daedalian is used to 
describe any work marked by skilful or curious 
design or craftsmanship 

Diana goddess of hunting • m heaven she was Luna, the 

moon , m Hades, Hecate The Greek AUeyms. 

Echion son of Hermes. 

Enbvtes a physician, brother of Butes 
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Glauce daughter of Cieon, king of Corinth generally called 
Creusa 

Hecate the goddess of mairic (see under Diana) 

Ile7Ctiles son of Jupiter and Alcmena • comjielled by Jupiter 
to serve Euiystheus who imiiosed upon him the 
twelve tasks The Greek II nodes 
Hermes messenger of the gods the Roman Me/cury 
Hesperides the daughteis of Hesyierus, the evening star , 
reputed to have lived on the N W coast of Aliica 
near Mt Atlas , Moms makes them live further 
east near Caithage 

Hylas a young Theban, son of Theodamas 

Iris goddess of the rainbow , messenger to the gods 

Juno queen of the gods the Greek Hera. 

Jupit^ king of the gods ' the Greek Zeus 
Lynceus son of the king of Messene, a town in the Pelo- 
ponnese , his name means keen-eyed 
Mars god of war the Greek Ares 

Medea daughter of iEetes, king of Colchis a sorceress 
Metharma a Colchian woman whose identity w’as assumed by 
Juno 

Mines king of Crete on his death made one of the three 

supreme judges m Hades 

Minyfe the descendants of Minyas ♦ their original home w as 
Boeotia , one branch of the iamily settled at 
lolchos 

Nauphus a son of Neptune. 

Nep^ne god of the sea the Greek Poseidon 
Nereus a sea-god son of Oceanus 

N editor s(in of Peleus took part m the Trojan war and lived 

to a very great age 

CEag^ father of Or^jbeus and kmg of Thrace 
Orpheus son of (Eager the most famous poet and minstrel 
of the heroic age 

Pelias son of Tyro by a river-god ; half-brother to .Eson, 

whose throne he usurped 
Phiiieus kmg of Salmydessus 

Phhas son of Bacchus emd Ariadne 

Phryxiis son of Athamas and Nephele and sister to Helle : 

destined for saciifice by Ino, Athamas’s second 
wife ; he escaped with his sister on the back of 
the golden-fleeced ram, which carried him to 
Colchis . here he w'as treacherously slam by Eetes 
Saturn father of Jupiter, wEo expelled him from heaven 
settled m Latium in Italy, w’here his leign was 
marked by so much contentment and prosperity 
that later generations referred to it as the Golden 
Age 
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Sirens 


Theseus 


Tijphys 

Tyro 

Venus 


sea-nymphs who hved m an island m the strait 
between Italy and Sicily they beguiled passmg 
sailors with their entrancing songs and lured them 
to forget everythmg until they perished of 
starvation 

son of a kmg ot Athens : killed the Mmotaur with 
the aid oi IMmos’ daughter Ariadne, whom he 
deserted on the island of Naxos, 
a Boeotian helmsman of the Argo, 
wife of Cretheus and mother of Pehas by a river-god 
goddess of love The Greek Ajphodiie 


Note. — It was customary at the time Moms wrote to Latmise 
Greek proper names and to give the gods and goddesses of Greek 
mythology tlieir correspondmg names m Roman mythology. 
Morris, however, was not consistent and’ is occasionally maecurate , 
e gr he should have written lolcus for lolchos and Chmon for 
Chiron^ and he uses fche Greek AscU'pius and Eerjnes for their 
Roman equivalents JEsculapius and Mei cury. To avoid confusion, 
Morris’s spellmg and nomenclature are retamed throughout this 
book. 



THE SOUECES OF THE STORY 

The Quest of the Golden JFieece is perhaps the oldest of Greek 
myths The oiigmal epic, if indeed it was ever committed to 
’Venting, has been lost, but what is probably an abstract of it is 
preserved m the Bibkotheca of Apollodorus (fl. c. 110 b c ), and 
there are countless leferences to the story in Classical Literature. 
The Greek Ivric poet Pmdar (fi c 475 B c.) gives a short, vivid 
account m one of the Pythian Odes , but by far the most com- 
plete account is m the Aigonautica of the great Alexandrine 
scholar Apollonius Rhodius (fl c. 210 b c ), a long epic in Ho- 
meric hexameters Many of the side incidents are dealt with 
by Ovid (43 b c -a d 17) in the Hewides and 31 etamo) phases 

The veisions that have come down to us differ in various details 
and Morns did not folio vr any one consistently He mterpolated 
incidents for which there is no authority ; he invented a new 
route for the Argonauts’ return journey, and he made an attempt 
to rationalise the rather vague geography of the original story 
The mam divergencies from the usually accepted veision aie as 
follows 

i. The Argonauts were supposed to have spent a year on the 
island of Lemnos and mated with the women there Morns omits 
this incident altogether. 

2 In the flight from iEa, Medea is supposed to have taken her 
brother Absyrtus on board the Argo with her, and when they were 
neaiing the Crimea, with her father close on their heels, she is said 
to have slain him, cut up his body into pieces and scattered them 
m the wake of the ship to delay the pursuit of iHetes. In Morris’s 
version Absyrtus’ s ship is rammed by the Argo and he himself 
killed by Jason’s spear. 

3. Pindar makes the heroes return from ^a up the river Phasis 
and via the Bed Sea by a southerly route ; the other authorities 
via the Danube, across the Alps and dovn one of the tributaries 
of the Po into the Adriatic Morris’s route is up the Dnieper and 
Pnpet and down the Vistula mto the Ba-ltic 

The incidents of Jason’s boyhood in Book I are mainly Morris’s 
own invention, and Book XVII, which deals with Jason’s after-life 
at Coruith, is founded on the 3Iedea, a tragedy of Eunpides 
(first performed 431 eg) 
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HINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

The Collected TFo/I’-s of Willimn 3Iorns, with an introduction 
by his daughter. May Morns (24 vols , Longmans), is the standard 
Library Edition of his works 

The Life and Death of Jason, m the latest revised edition, is 
published in a cheap handv form m Longmans’ Pocket Ltbmiy 
The second edition has been reprinted m the WorUV 8 Classics by 
the Oxford Press 

The Life of Wdham JMo/iis by J W Mackail (2 vols., Long- 
mans) IS the authorised, and by far the best and most compre- 
hensive biography. William Morris by Alfred Noyes (Mac- 
millan’s English Men of Letters) is shorter and is confined mainly 
to Morris’s poetical work There is a separate chapter devoted 
to Jason, Williim 2Iouis by A 0. Brock (Home Univ. Library) 
deals with his ideas and their mfluence on the times 

For minor refeiences to Morris’s life and work, see the Lives 
of his friends — Edicaid Bia nc-Jones by Lady Burne-Jones 
(Macmillan), and Rossetti by A C Benson (Macmillan’s English 
2Ien of Letters), and Ancient Lights by Fold Madox Huetfer 
(Chapman & Hall), which contains many entertaining stones of 
the Pre-Baphaehte Brotherhood There are two short articles, 
profusely illustrated, on Morris’s work in The Bookman for Feb 
1011, and m Four Poets by Stopford Brooke (Duckworth’s Readers' 
Library) there is an admirable, if too laudatory, criticism of his 
poetry. 

The Life and Death of Jason is reviewed by Algernon Swinburne 
in a volume of his Essays and Studies (Chatto and Wmdus) 
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POS?RY ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, A BOOK OF Edited by 
G. Dowse, B A. Part I. a d 61-1A85 Part II The Tuaois ana Stuarts. 
Part III The Hanoverian Dynast} is each 

REYNARD TEE FOX Edited by H. A Treble, M A is 6d 
SCOTT— IVANHOE Abuagea and Edited by I Johnson, as. 6d 
SCOTT—THE TALISMAN Abridged and Edited W F Johnson 
SERTUM . A GARLAND OF PROSE NARRATIVES Selected and Eaited by J H. 
Fowler and H W M Parr. Book I Sixteenth to Eighteenth Centuries. 
IS 3d Book 11. Nineteenth Century, is. 3d 
WHITE’S SELBORNE— Selections Ed by F. A. Bruton, M A. 40 Ulus, is 6d. 


THIRD YEAR. 

AUSTEN’S PRIDE AND PREJUDICE Abiidged by H A Treble, M A is 3d. 
jl.YRON’S CHILDE HAROLD Cantos III and IV Ed by J H. Fowler, M A is od 
PT.TnT'S ?iTT.AS MARNER. Abridged by May Copsey is fid 
GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF Y/AKEFIELD. Abridged and Edited bv Mis. F. S. Boas, 
MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON ADDISON. Edited bv R F. Winch, M A is 6d 
MORRIS’S LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON Edited bv R W Jepson, B A 
PEACOCK’S MAID MARIAN. Editedby F A Ca\enagh, M A 6d 
POEMS LONGER NARRATIVE ( 18 th Century). Ed by G. G. Loanf, m.A. is 6d. 



(i) POETRY AND GENERAL LITERATURE-Conttnued. 

THIRD YEAR—Continmeca. 

Ed byG G Loane, M.A is 3d. 
“^•^®“J^ 2 AEE--Seleot Scenes and Passages from me English Btistonoal 

Plays. Edited by C. H. Spence, M A. is 

BREAM. Edited by P. T. Creswell, M.A. is. 3d. 
THOREATJ, CHAPTERS FROM WALDEN. Edited by A. Cruse. 2s. 
roURTH Y-EAR, 

ADDISON, ESSAYS FROM. Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. IS 6d. 

PROSE FOB REPETITION. J.H Foivler,M.A. is. 
Selected and Arr. by Norman L Frazer, M A. is 3d 
BRITISH ORATORS Passages Selected and Arranged by J H. Fowler, M.A. is. 
FIFTH YEAH 

^BROWNING, SELECTIONS FROM. Edited by Mrs. M G Glazebrook. is. 3d. 

Cloth gilt, is. gd net 

PROSE. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Selected and Edited by E. Lee. is. 3d. 
RUSSIN’S CROWN OF WILD OLIVE Edited by J H. Fowler, M A. tl 3d. 
RUSKN’S SESAME AND LHJES. Edited by A E. Roberts, M.A. is. 3d. Cloth 
gilt, Ts nd. net 

POESY. Edited by D. M Macardle. is, 3d 
WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. Selections, including Book V. Ed. by B. Groom. 

(2) HISTORICAL SECTION. 

SECOND YKAR. 

GOLDEN DEEDS, A BOOK OP. By Chari on eM Yonge. Abridged and Edited 
by Mrs. H. H Watso. Parts I and II. is 6d. each. 

HISTORY, A BOOK OF POETRY ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH. Edited by 

G. Dowse, B A.^ Part I ad ot-1485 Part II. Tne Tudors and Stuarts. 
Fait III The Hanoi. enan Dynastj*. is- eacn. 

PLUTARCH’S LIFE OF ALEXANDER North’s Translation. Edited by H. W, M. 
Parr, M.A. is 3d. 

PLUTARCH’S LIFE OF JULIUS CAESAR. North’s Translation Edited by 

H. W M Parr. M.A. is 6d 

SCOTT’S TALES OF A GRANDFATHER Abridged and Edited by J. Huichison. 

First Senes is 3d. Secona Senes is 3d 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON, EPISODES FROM. Edit byC H Spence, M A. is. 
IlJiDIAN HISTORY, TALES FROM. By Mrs A. S. Roe is. 6d. 

THIRD YEAR . 

BATES A NATURALIST ON THE ABIAZONS. Abndged and Edited by F. A. 
Bruton, M A. Co Illustrations 2s 6d 

BORROW. WANDERINGS IN SPAIN EditedbyF A Cavenalh, M.A is 6d. 
Cavendish, life op wolsey. Edited by maky loui, m a is 3d. 

MACAULAY. ESSAY ON CLIVE. Emtea by H. M Boi lkk, M.A. is 6d. 
MACAULAY. ESSAY ON WARREN HASTINGS. Ed byH M Buli.er,M.A. is.od. 
MiiA,UEAY. NARRATIVES FROM. Edited by F. Johnson, is. 6d. 

MOTLEY. THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. Narratives from, selected 
and editea bv T Hutchison, is 6d. 

NAPIER. HISTORY OF TEE PENINSULAR WAR. Narratives from, edited by 
M. Panshawe, B a is. 3d 

PAR^MAN PIONEERS OF PRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD. Selections 
A tiom, edited by Kenneth Forbes, M A is 3d. 

SFAKBSPEARE Select Scenes and Passages from tne English Historical 
Plays Edit*'! bv C H Spence, M.A. is. 

STOW. A . „«.VEY OF LONDON. Selections from, edited by A. Barter, is. 3d 
FOURTH YEAR. 

CARLYLE. ABBOT SAMSON Chapters from “Past and Present” Book 11. 
Edited by F. A, Cay'Enagh, M A. is. 6d 

GIBBON THE DECLINE AND FALL OF TEE ROMAN EMPIRE Narratives 
from, selected and edited by J H. Fowl er, M.A First Senes, is. 3d. 

FIFTH YEAR 


GIBBON. THE AGE OF THE ANTONINES. f Chapters I -III. of the Decline and 
hall.) Kaired bv J. H Fowi er, M A. is 3d. 

MACAULAY. ESSAY ON SIR W. TEMPLE Fd byG A.Tweniyman M A. is 6d 
MACAULAY ESSAY ON FRANCES BURNEY. Ed by A. D. Greenwood is 6d. 
*m* The volumes marked are to be obiatned m special cloth giU covers, 

LONDON: MACMILLAN AND CO., LTD 
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